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THE MILESIAN 


Arter a close study of the ancient 
annals of Ireland, and of the in- 
numerable scraps of poetry and ro- 
mance published by O’Curry and 
others, and which deal with those 
annals, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that they are almost alto- 
gether made up of sound historical 
matter. My first impression, and 
that founded also upon consider- 
able study, was that the early an- 
nals were the anatomy and sapless 
residuum of an ancient cycle of ro- 
mance, and that as such they were 
absolutely useless, except in so far 
as they had not yet shrivelled from 
their pristine imaginative fulness 
and grace into the condition of 
mere annals. I think differently 
now. I do not believe that there 
is in those ancient annals a single 
name or statement which is irrele- 
vant orunmeaning. The meaning 
is wrapped close and hidden away 
from the eye; but, nevertheless, it 
is there waiting till its time comes 
to be delivered. Of one portion of 
the annals, that which relates to 


INVASION 


OF IRELAND. 


the Milesian conquest of Ireland, I 
believe that I have discovered the 
significance and concealed source. 
It has never been even guessed or 
hinted at before, and if I am cor- 
rect, as I have little doubt, the dis- 
covery will reveal a whole cycle of 
Irish Church history, and open a 
new and fruitful field of enquiry to 
those who are interested in that 
subject, besides providing a key 
which may unlock other chambers 
in the huge and ancient storehouse 
of the annals. 

In spite of great efforts to prove 
the reverse, it is, I think, now gene- 
rally admitted that the Runic or 
Ogham characters of ancient Ire- 
land were either a cryptic mode of 
writing derived from the Roman 
alphabet, or that, if invented — 
to and independent of that alpha- 
bet they were used slightly and 
sparingly, and that no native litera- 
ture grew out of or was supported 
by them. The Lowr Gavala, 1.¢., 
‘The Book of Invasions,” purports 
to be an ample and minute ac- 
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count of half-a-dozen different 
races who, in succession, conquered 
Ireland, each subduing and re- 
ducing to the condition of serfs the 
pore who occupied the country 
efore them. The last of these in- 
vasions was the Milesian, and it 
was by one of the sons of Milesius 
that the Lowr Gavala is :repre- 
sented to have been written. 
Though this invasion is repre- 
sented to have taken place many 
hundreds of years before the intro- 
duetion of Christianity, and though 
the Lowr Gavala, passing through 
the crucible of the bardic intellect, 
has had effaced from it almost all 
s of a Christian origin, I hold 
that the Milesian conquest is an 
allegorical and transformed history 
of the subjugation of Ethnic Ire- 
land by Spanish Christian mission- 
aries,, The, Lowr Gavala, or the 
different accounts out of which the 
Lowr Gavala was compiled, was 
first committed to writing, not in 
Runic,. but in Romanesque, letters, 
and by, Christian, not by Pagan, 
hands. .If the Milesians..were not 
Christians and the introducers of 
letters.into Ireland, then we must 
conclade either that there was an 
extensive pre-Christian literature in 
the country,.or that the Lowr Ga- 
vala isan utterly useless compila- 
tion of very late times. 

The true history of the Milesians 
will .be ,best seen in the. general 
character of the deeds attributed to 
them, and in their relations. with 
the other races said to have occu- 
pied the country at their arrival. 
When the sons of Milesius reached 
the shores of Erin they found them 
inhabited by a people called the 
Tuatha De Danan. Who were 
these ‘‘ people of the god Dana?” 

The first. object of man’s worship 
is doubtless nature, but contempo- 
raneous with nature-worship there 
may exist a belief in superhuman 
beings who inhabit air, stream, and 
hill, not gods, nor yet supplying the 


object of worship, but occupying a 
large share of the thoughts of the 
people. With the growth of 
knowledge and imagination these 
beings, by whom he believes him- 
self surrounded, develop into wise 
and benevolent powers with au- 
thority over nature and over his 


- own ‘destiny, beings who demand 


and receive from him worship and 
homage. In the first stage they 
ave, fairies;. in the - next gods. 
Now if.in a country where super- 
natural beings ‘are ‘worshipped as 
gods, a hostile, especially a mono- 
theistic, form of religion be intro- 
duced, the gods will sink back from 
their divine character, and subsist in 
the imagination of the people as 
fairies after they had ceased to be 
divinities. Stripped of their ancient 
power and dignity, no longer the 
object of the, -deep religious 
emotions, nor ‘adored in solemn 
ritual, they would still survive in 
the lighter thoughts of the people, 
as in later times the dispossessed 
chieftains, driven from: their castles, 
were still ‘entertained in the cots 
of . their, tenants, and. with 
diminished and fast fading dignity 
wandered to and fro among their 
hereditary clansmen, who paid the 
legal rents and tributes to another. 
The Tuatha De Danan were the 
ancient gods of Ireland, but shorn 
of their ancient dignity by the 
power of a new faith, they show am: 
the bardic literature as noble and 
beautiful beings indeed, but not 
gods. 

According to the Lowr Gavala 
the Tuatha De Danan were a wise 
and necromantic race. Overthrown 
in battle by the Milesians, they 
shrouded themselves.in invisibility 
and retired to the mountains, 
where, unseen, they for ages plied 
their neeromantic arts, but in the 
bardie literature they all but reach 
the status of gods in dignity and 
beauty. They appear suddenly in 
assemblies and startle all by their 
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splendid and‘‘superhuman appear-' 


ance, and then vanish. They pass 
from fairy hill to fairy hill, con- 
suming “the feast of age” by 
which they were made immortal, and 
they dwell in a beautiful country 
named the Plain of Pleasures and 
the land of youth. Mananan Mac 
Tir races across the sea as over a 
firm plain on his fairy steeds. 
Angus, the:son of the Dada, speeds 
from the Boyne to save from danger 
his favourite Diarmait, much in the 
same way as Apollo would descend 
from Olympus to protect. Paris. 
The following poem will show the 
place that they occupied in the 
bardic intellect. Mir, of Brugh 
Leeah, 7.e., the fairy hill of Leeah, 
sings, inviting the Queen of Tara 
to leave Tara and come to fairy- 
land. 


“ O Befind will you come with me, 
Toa wonderful country that is mine, 
Where the people’s hair is of golden 

hue, 
And the colour of snow the fair 
body ? 


“Nor grief nor care approach us, 
Dazzling beauty—it is the gift of 
all; 
Teeth pure and white, with eye- 
brows black, ? 
And the hue of the foxglove on 
every cheek, 


“ Our meadows grow crimson flowers, 
Delicately speckled like the black- 
-bird’s egg, 
Though beautiful to see are the plains 
of fnis-Fail, 
They are common to the plains of 
the great land. 


“ Though exhilarating the drink of 
Inis-F ail, 
It is nought to the drink of the 
great land; 
There is no land to praise like my 
land, 
Where age wastes not, death slays 
not. 


“ Soft sweet streams traverse the 
plains, 
Flowing with mead and with wine, 
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There beauty is uncontaminated by: 


sin, 
And sweet love is never tainted by 
wickedness. 


“ We see the world‘ and all that is 
in it, 
But‘us'they cannot see; 
The cloud of Adam’s transgression, 
Is a veil before their eyes.” 


It will be inferred from this, and 
was indeed the fact, that even in 
Christian times the imagination of. 
the country cherished an unusually 
noble type of fairy, and indeed it 
seems to me, that however powerful 
the new faith was in the monasteries 
and near them, in the halls of the 
nobles during the early centuries of 
the Christian régime the old gods 
suffered little degradation. 

The wide-extended cult of the 
Tuatha De Danan over Ireland is 
shown by the fact that one of the 
modern and the three old native 
names of the island were derived 
from three of these fairies or god- 
desses, Fohla; Banba and Hiré, this 
last being Kirinn or Erin in an 
oblique case. 

Now if the Tuatha De Danan 
were the gods of the country and 
are found in Christian times fallen 
from their high estate, we must con- 
clude that the foe by whom they 
were smitten was a spiritual one, 
and was probably the advent of the 
Christian faith; and if we believe 
that this last was the case, then we 
must also believe that the Milesians 
were those who brought that faith, 
for it was the children of Milesius | 
who warred upon and destroyed the 
Tuatha. Ifthe Milesians were not 
Christian missionaries but a warlike 
race and brought new gods, where 
are those gods? or what trace is left 
in the annals and the bardic litera- 
ture of any such new cult? Either 
there was no such thing at all as 
the Milesian invasion, or the Mile- 
sians were Christian missionaries. 

But the reality of the Milesian 
43—2 
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invasion can hardly be disputed, 
when we find every statement of the 
Lowr Gavala as to the Tuatha De 
Danan confirmed by the bardic 
literature, which treats them as real 
spiritual entities; therefore it is 
entitled to equal credit in its state- 
ments concerning the Milesians, at 
least, to this extent, that a people 
named the children of Milesius 
dispossessed and conquered the 
Tuatha De Danan. It was these 
deductive considerations that ex- 
cited in me the suspicion, indeed, 
I may say the certain belief, that in 
this invasion set down in the annals, 
as having taken place a thousand 
years before the birth of Christ, was 
concealed and wrapped up the 
history of the missionaries, who 
brought his faith to Erin and warred 
upon and subdued the Pagan gods 
of Shee Derg and the Brugh on the 
Boyne. 

But to add to the proofs of these 
very important positions. In the 
ancient Romanceof the “ Infatuation 
of Cuculain,” the hero is brought 
to fairyland and fooled by the 
Tuatha De Danan, and the writer 
remarks that the power of the Shee 
(fairies) was great before the advent 
of Christianity. Thus he indirectly 
states that the power which struck 
down the Tuatha was not a warlike 
invasion, which indeed is absurd, 
but was the advent of Christianity, 
z.e. the sons of Milesius. 

In St. Fiace’s hymn, avery ancient 
and celebrated composition, occur 
these lines : 


*“ The Tuatha were prophesying that 
a new reign of Faith 
Would come upon Erin, 
That it would cover the whole 
land.” 


Now if the Tuatha De Danan were 
only a human race, why should this 
prophesy be attributed to them and 
not to the Milesians who had 
conquered the country, who would 
have been the dominant and aristo- 


cratic class, the others being the 
serfs? If the Milesians were a 
warlike heathen race who had 
conquered, and held all the island, 
and had reduced the race not exter- 
minated to the condition of serfs, 
he certainly would have attributed 
this prophecy to them. It is plain 
that St. Fiacc, in these fine lines, 
with that noble strength and 
generosity of imagination which will 
not believe in the utter vanity and 
non-existence of the beings whom 
his forefathers worshipped, meant to 
represent the old gods as prophesy- 
ing their own downfall, and wrote 
in ignorance or in contempt of the 
notion that the sons of Milesius 
were the leaders of a warlike colony. 

There is a passage occurring in a 
very ancient poem attributed to 
Amergin, one of the sons of Mile- 
sius, which runs thus : 


“ Erin, which is now in darkness, 
It is for her that this oration is pxo- 
nounced.” 


The rest of the poem is bardic and 
belligerent enough, but I cannot 
imagine how this passage can be 
understood except as an allusion to 
the advent of a superior faith. 

I have not the least doubt but 
that the more ancient poems and 
tales when translated will yield 
corroboration of the views advanced 
here. 

But when we come to examine the 
accounts of the Milesians themselves, 
and of their ancestors, preserved 
in the Lowr Gavala, we see at once 
the scholastic and infer the Chris- 
tian nature of the so-called invasion. 
I say infer the Christian, for every 
Christian idea has evaporated from 
the narrative. ThisI account for in 
two ways, the story of the advent 
and doings of the sons of Milesius 
was in process of time taken out of 
the hands of the monks and passed 
through the crucible of the bardic 
intellect. The Spanish missionary 
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and his sons reappear gorgeous with 
all the finery of bardic fancy. We 
have the steed-loving Heremon and 
Colbu of the sword, battles and 
slaughters and all the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war, the 
spiritual conflicts emerge in the 
Lowr Gavala as very material ones 
indeed. Secondly, the growth of the 
Patriciun legend, developed in order 
to give a Roman origin to the Irish 
Church, to connect itself with the 
predominance of the north and the 
supremacy of the See of Armagh, 
drew away the attention even of 
monks from the preservation of the 
real circumstances connected with 
the coming of Milesius, and the 
bards with their steed-loving Here- 
mon, &c., had it all their own way. 

An account of the Milesians 
taken from the Lowr Gavala will 
be found in Keating’s History of 
Ireland. The people, of whom 


Milesius was one, and the most re- 
markable, came originally from the 


east, and were named Gadelians. 
They had been in Crete before they 
reached Spain. They had been in 
Egypt and seen the destruction of 
Pharoah. They had made a league 
with the Israelites, and Aaron had 
prophesied that where their pos- 
terity dwelt there would be no 
noxious reptile. On the Plain of 
Shinar, after the dispersion, they 
had devoted themselves to learning 
languages, and there they estab- 
lished a university for the teaching 
of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Irish. This last one Gadelus re- 
duced to system, made for it an 
alphabet, wrote down the gram- 
matical rules, divided it into five 
dialects, and for the use of his 
scholars made tablets of wood upon 
which to write—the waxed tablets 
of Southern Europe. 

This does not look like the 
history of a nation of warriors. On 
tke contrary, it is clear that in this 

ueer rambling story is contained 
the history of the men who brought 
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the knowledge of letters and of the 
Bible into Ireland. The doings of 
Gadelus show the one, and the con- 
nection with the Israelites the 
other. It has.ever appeared to 
me most surprising that at a time 
when religious fervour was urging 
Irish missionaries all over the con- 
tinent, and when in the imagination 
of other countries Ireland figured 
like one great monastery and 
insula sanctorum, the bardic litera- 
ture continued altogether un- 
touched by the new spirit, and the 
old unholy passions and ideas burnt 
without the least infusion of the sen- 
timents of Christianity. As notice- 
able as the complete silence of 
Homer on the subject of writing, 
although it most assuredly was 
practised in his time and country, 
is the mode in which the Irish bards 
ignore the ideas which were exciting 
a movement so powerful, both in 
and outside Ireland. I am, there- 
fore, in no way surprised that 
having seized and sung the coming 
of the sons of Milesius they did not 
let it out of their hands until every 
Christian idea was eliminated from 
the narrative. On the contrary, I 
should be exceedingly surprised if 
traces of Christianity did survive. 
The occurrence of the allusion to 
Adam in the poem which I have 
quoted, is one of the very few ex- 
ceptions to the general rule that 
the bards carefully avoided religicus 
ideas. 

I have said that I do not con- 
sider a single name or statement in 
the ancient Irish annals asirrelevant 
andunmeaning. The meaning is 
there though we cannot see it, and 
historic truth though we cannot 
discern its nature. 

The principal error of the annals, 
and one which has brought the 
most discredit upon them, is one of 
chronology. The first compilers 
of Irish history found a number of 
ancient and respectable traditions 
and written accounts, which they 
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wrote down in an order that by de- 
grees became stereotyped. There- 
fore, when the chronology was 
being made out, events and persons 
really contemporaneous eame to be 
represented as succeeding one 
another. The tendeney to con- 
sider what was mentioned first in 
the stereotyped form as having 
taken place before what was men- 
tioned second, was further assisted 
by the desire, so natural to scho- 
lastic persons, to spin out the na- 
tional tale until it reached the Holy 
Land and dovetailed into the Jewish 
records. It is quite evident that 
all the ancient Kings, instead of 
being set down in parallel and con- 
temporaneous lines, were set down 
in one descending series as Kings 
of Tara and of all Ireland. 

The history of the Milesians and 
Gadelians, as recorded in the Lowr 
Gavala, is the result of a similar 
process, and is an agglomeration of 
a number of somewhat diverse ac- 
counts of the same transaction, 
viz., the great moral revolution 
which ended in the establishment 
of schools and monasteries over 
Ireland. From all of them the re- 
ligious element has been to a great 
extent eliminated, but the scholas- 
tichas not. For historical purposes, 
however, and for the establishment 
of the position which I have in 
view, this matters little. The 
people who put down the old gods, 
underwent persecution, introduced 
letters, learning, and the schools, 
and had a close connection with the 
Israelites, must have been the per- 
sons who introduced Christianity. 
On the growth of the Patriciun 
theory, which was a popular and 
North of Ireland theory, of the 
introduction of Christianity, all 
the ideas, and some of the facts, 
which were formerly grouped 
around Milesius and others of that 
ilk, put over to Patricius, just as 
on the removal of the queen-bee to 
another branch the swarming bees 
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fly away one by one till none are 
left. If I may continue the simile, 
on the Milesian branch, however, 
there still linger at least two of the 
quoted passages out ofthe hymn of 
St. Fiace and the poem of Amergin. 

Presuming, then, that the re- 
ligious and scholastic revolution 
were one and the same I proceed. 
In its more ancient form the Lowr 
Gavala must have directly at- 
tributed this revolution to several 
distinct persons. The whole of 
the history is made up of slightly 
diverse accounts of the introduc- 
tion of learning into a country 
whose name in all cases immedi- 
ately recalls that of Ireland. 
Whether the name of the central 
figure the hero of the epic, was at 
one time the same in all, I can- 
not say, but certainly names of 
secondary importance appear with- 
out variation again and again. In 
fact, it is impossible to read the 
Gadelian history without seeing 
that every one of its separate 
parts is a distinct account of one 
and the same transaction, viz., the 
introduction into Ireland from 
Spain of Scholasticism, and infe- 
rentially of the Christian faith. 

The first division of the history 
indicates the bardic intellect work- 
ing on scholastic materials. The 
central figure here has received an 
indigenous Irish appellation. He 
is Fenius Farshee. Both are words 
of Gaelic origin, except that the 
first is Latinized in its termination. 
This person is king of Scythia. On 
the dispersion of languages at the 
Tower of Babel he sets out with a 
number of young men; learasall the 
languages of the world; sets up a 
university on the Plain of Shinar, 
and to him people come from all 
countries to be taught. He has 
two sons, Niul and Nenual. Niul 
a sage, Nenual a warrior. Nenual 
he sets over his kingdom of Scythia. 
Niul betakes himself to a learned 
life along with bis father, Fenius 
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and his people return to Scythia, 
and teach the youth of their own 
country there. One of his profes- 
sors, Eber, teaches them Hebrew ; 
another professor is called Ir, and 
a third Goi, the son of Judea. 

In this story we have all the 
main features of the real historical 
event. We have Ireland, Spain, and 
the Holy Land brought into con- 
nection. Ireland through Scythia, 
i.e. Scotia and Farshee, Holy Land 
in the Tower of Babel, the disper- 
sion of languages, and the plain of 
Shinar, and Spain in the name 
Eber, a fact that will appear more 
unmistakably in the other divisions 
of the narrative. The scholastic 
element is patent. The fact that 
the early monastic establishments 
of Ireland were generally on islands, 
and always in remote places, origi- 
nated the idea that Fenius set up 
his university outside of his own 
country. This feature will appear 
in nearly all the accounts. The 
connection of the Fenian allegory 
with the others is seen not only in 
the identity of the subject-matter 
but in the re-appearance in the 
others of the same names. Niul 
and Nenual re-appear; also Eber 
and Ir. 

Allegory number two, runs thus. 
Niul becomes so celebrated for his 
learning that Pharoah Kingris, 
King ot Egypt, invites him to his 
country to instruct the youth of 
his nation. He gives him his 
daughter Scota in marriage. Scota 
gives birth to a son, Gadelus, 
whence the Gadelians. Gadelus 
devotes himself particularly to the 
study of Irish, called from him the 
Gedhilic. He makes for it an 
alphabet, divides the dialects, 
writes out the grammar, and uses 
tablets of wood for writing pur- 
poses. The king gives Niul and 
his people a land to live in near 
the Red Sea called Capakiron. 
The Israelites escaping from 
Pharoah pitch their camp near 
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Niul. Nivl and Aaron forma 
treaty.. A serpent bites Gadelus. 
Aaron heals the wound, and’ pro- 
phesies that wherever ‘his descend- 
ants dwell no noxious reptile shall 
be found. Pharoah and his host 
are swallowed up in the Red Sea 
under the eyes of Niul and his 
people. 

Here we have nothing to remind 
us of Spain, but quite enough of 
Ireland, scholasticism, and of 
Biblical ideas. Capakiron I be- 
lieve to be a very slightly modified 
form of Capa Kieran, which was 
also Capa Clerah, whence Cape 
Clear. It is an island surrounded 
by an iron coast, with one exquisite 
little harbour and bright shingle, 
called Kieran’s strand. Kierati’s 
church is on the right side of the 
little harbour, but now in ruins, 
with an old Irish cross hard by, 
also defaced by time. 

The allusion to the noxious 
reptiles is a remarkable instance 
of an idea common both to the 
Patriciun and Milesian histories, 
and gives considerable support to 
the view which I am advocating. 

In the next section of the history 
we find the Gadelians in Crete 
under a leader named Srei. As I 
have nothing which would support 
in the opinion of another the view 
that I entertain concerning the 
significance of these names, I 
think it best to pass on to the 
next. 

Under Eber Scot the Gadelians 
are next found in Scythia. The 
king of the country is Ri-floir. 
He has two sons, Nenual and Ri- 
filé. War breaks out between the 
Scythians and the Gadelians. The 
latter are expelled, and retire into 
an island in the Caspian Sea. 

The ideas of the first story, the 
Fenian, are here ° reproduced. 
Fenius had two sons, Niul and 
Nenual. Nenual the warrior, 


Niul the sage. Instead of Niul in 
this section we have Ri-filé, the 
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bard-king. The two names stand 
here for the two great divisions of 
the Scoti, who resisted the in- 
vaders, the bardic class and the 
warriors. The retreat to the 
islands is again noticed, and Spain 
and Treland brought into connec- 
tion by the name Eber Scot. 

The Gadelians then sail south, 
and east, and north. They pass 
the country of Taprabana, and sail 
round Asia, leaving it on the left 
hand, till they reach the Riphcan 
mountains and the sea between 
Europe and Asia, under the leader- 
ship of another Eber, and land on 
an island called Caronia. 

Originally, instead of Scythia in 
all these accounts Scotia was the 
word employed. Now, in the last 
transcription the writer of the 
section just quoted, finding that he 
had to do with Scythia instead of 
Scotia, introduced Asia and the 
Riphean mountains, in order to 
make the narrative consistent. As 
we learn in the subsequent account 
of the sons of Milesius, in whose 
favour all these otber narratives 
were pushed away to Scythia and 
God knows where, the first mis- 
sionary settlements were planted 
on the coast of Kerry. Then arose 
a persecution, and the missionaries 
went into the islands Skelig Michael 
and Cape Clear. Then they sailed 
south, and east, and north, and 
planted churches on the east coast 
of Ulster, and also upon the Pictish 
coasts. Such was certainly the 
original effect of the section which 
I have just quoted, which was 


altered to Asia and the Riphean 
mountains and the sea between 
Europe and Asia. Caronia is either 
a disguised Capa Kieran or another 
name for Ireland. 

We find them next in Gothia 


under another Eber. The tran- 
scriber who thought of Gothia as 
the true reading where the word 
Scotia involved contradiction must 
have been rather pleased at the 
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neatness of his conjecture. Again 
Ireland and Spain are brought into 
connection. 

In the next we find the Gade- 
lians in Spain under a leader 
Brega. His grandson is Milesius; 
but now once again we have to 
visit Scythia and Egypt. The 
story of Fenius Farshee is re- 
enacted by Milesius, Milesius and 
a great body of the Gadelians sail 
to Scythia, Ri-floir is king of the 
country, he receives him kindly 
and gives him his daughter Leng 
in marriage, he has two sons Donn 
and Arra Ferroo. At last war 
breaks out between them, Milesius 
slays his father-in-law, but is bim- 
self driven from the country. 

Another version — Milesius is 
in Egypt. Pharoah receives him 
kindly, gives him his daughter 
Scota in marriage, she has two sons, 
Eber and Amergin; Milesius here 
too plays over the part of Fenius 
Farshee, he sends out young men 
who learn all languages, and he 
establishes a great school. 

We next find Milesius in an 
island called Irene, and here his son 
Ir—pronounced like Eir—is born. 
This is either a transformed Ierne, 
and Scythia and Gothia are a 
transformed Scotia, or it is the 
celebrated Christian sanctuary 
known as Skelig-Ir or Skelig- 
Michael], which rises out of the 
Atlantic many miles off the sea- 
coast of Kerry, and holds in its 
rugged hollows like a nest in the 
cleft of a rock the remains of an 
ancient monastic settlement. Skelig 
of the Schools it is called in the 
ancient writings; here also in the 
next and last phase of the Gadelian 
allegory Ir the son of Milesius is 
drowned. The naked fact probably 
was that Milesius established Ir as 
principal of this little settlement, 
and that Ir died here and was per- 
haps consigned to the deep, there 
being no soil on the island, and in- 
tercourse with the shore being often 
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intercepted in wild weather for a 
considerable time. 

Milesius is next found in Gothia, 
and the strait leading into the 
northern ocean, either having sailed 
across the steppes (?) or round Asia, 
here Scota bears him another son 
called Colpa. After this he arrives 
at the land of the Picts which he 
plunders, then sails along the coast 
of Britain till he reaches the Rhine, 
where he dwells for some time; this 
is the last that we hear of Milesius. 

This little narrative being tran- 
slated will run thus: Scota, which 
in this context will mean Ireland, 
gives birth to a son named Ir, 
which is no more than a meta- 
phorical way of saying that 
Milesius planted the monastery 
of Ir off the coast of Hibernia. 
After this he sails east and north, 
and at the mouth of the Boyne 
Ierne bears him another son, 
namely, the Church which he es- 
stablishes there under Colpa, 
whence Inver Colpa. After this 
he visits the coast land of the Picts, 
on the continent at the mouth 
of the Rhine he founds another 
Church, he dies in the mother 
country of the Irish Church which 
was Spain. Patricius, whom we 
must connect historically with the 
Spanish Church and _ probably 
identify with Milesius, if the 
views I advance in this paper be 
correct, did not die in Ireland. 
The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick 
says that “like Moses he died and 
his tomb was not shown.” Much 
of what was originally recorded or 
handed down orally concerning 
Milesius, must have subsequently 
gathered itself round Patricius. 

The fact that the Irish Christians 
were called the clans of Mileth or 
Milesius, combined with the fact 
that one of the most extensive 
portions of the Gadelian history 
deals with the connection between 
Milesius himself and a country 
whieh we now see was Scotia, induce 
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the belief that it was Milesius, and 
not the sons of Milesius or mis- 
sionaries sent out by him from Spain, 
that first imtroduced Christianity 
into Ireland. 

Now comes the final phase of the 
story. Ith, a cousin of Milesius and 
son of Brega, mentioned above, sets 
out for Ireland—this time the 
name given frankly—endeavours 
to colonize or conquer the north 
of Ireland, but is himself conquered 
and slain. On hearing the news 
the sons of Milesius, Milesius him- 
self having in the meantime died, 
endeavour to establish themselves 
at the mouth of the Barrow, but the 
Tuatha De Danan compass the 
island in a magic mist. In the sub- 
sequent history of the island it will 
be found, that after the Milesian 
conquest this portion of Leinster 
was for a considerable time in- 
habited by the Fir-bolgs, z.e., Pagans. 
After this they are dispersed by a 
storm, Ir is wrecked at Skelig-Ir, 
as I have anticipated, Donn and Ara 
Feroo at a place called the house 
of Donn. They were born to 
Milesius, be it remembered, while 
he was at a corresponding portion 
of the Scythian coast. Colpa is 
drowned at the mouth of the Boyne, 
also anticipated, Heremon and 
Amergin settle themselves in North 
Leinster, Eber lands in Inver Scena, 
i.e. the Kenmare River. From these 
points, assisted by the posterity of 
Bregan, i.e. other missionaries from 
the parent church of Spain, they 
advance into the country and finally 
convert the whole island into one 
Christian community. 

To relate and explain the minute 
circumstances of the Milesian in- 


. vasion in this final version of it 


would occupy more space than I 
deserve or expect. I shall confine 
myself to noticing a few of the 
leading and more significant fea- 
tures. 

When the Milesians landed, 
Banba is represented as trembling 
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on the hill of Slieve Mis. If she 
was & woman and a queen, why 
.would she be set upon this lonely 
hill? In fact, she was one of the 
Irish goddesses, and this hill, her 
fairy residence, as Mount Eryx was 
sacred to Venus. 

A great battle took place between 
the Milesians and Banba near Slieve 
Mis. In this battle Scota and Fas 
perished, and at the time of the 
composition of the Lowr Gavala, 
their tombs were shown, The 
valley is called Gleno-Faush at the 
present day. Why should their 
chief ladies have been slain in a 
battle in which the Milesians were 
successful? My reading of the 
story is the following :—Milesius 
established a monastic settlement 
on Skelig-Ir, over which he set 
the person whose name it bore. 
He established another on the 
mainland, of which Donn and Ara 
Ferroo were the principals, whence 
the name “the house of Donn,” 
and either he himself or his people 
established a convent between Slieve 
Mis and the sea, of which Scota 
and Fis were the chief ladies. 
The first of these, if indeed both 
were not the same, has been 
shadowed forth already several 
times in the Gadelian story. The 
battle of Slieve Mis was spiritual, 
and was perhaps the first achieve- 
ment of Ir and Milesius in their 
efforts to work into the interior, 
and scatter religious establishments 
among the natives of the interior. 

The annals start forward from 
the sons of Milesius, representing 
them and their posterity in succes- 
sion as kings of Ireland. The 
genuine history of the different 
Irish nations has been in my 
opinion joined ‘on to the history 
of the Milesian missionaries, and 
the juncture may be discovered 
with careful search. 

After coming down a period of a 
<entury or so, as represented by 
the reigns of ‘these monastic kings, 
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we suddenly find mention of an 
Irish king, who, with 3,000 of his 
people, was struck dead while wor- 
shipping his god Crom Crue. | This 
is mentioned as having oceurred 
many hundreds of years before the 
alleged introduction of Christianity. 
I am surprised that the mention of 
such an event at all at this time 
did not excite the suspicions of Irish 
antiquarians. 

Again, with a considerable in- 
terval, we find mention of Ugané 
Mor—Eugenius the Great—not an 
Irish name—who is Emperor of all 
the west of Europe as far as the 
Ionian Sea. Hitherto such state- 
ments in the annals have helped to 
throw discredit upon them. I find 
in this a record of what was pro- 
bably the case, that at the time of 
the break-up of the Roman Empire, 
when Britain, Gaul, and Spain were 
overrun by pagan hordes, the spi- 
ritual supremacy of Ireland was 
recognized by all the Christian 
Churches along the shores of the 
Atlantic, Eugenius being the pri- 
mate of the Irish Church. The 
same Eugenius divided Ireland into 
twenty-five parts, giving one part - 
to each of his sons, and caused 
them all to swear allegiance to 
himself. This apparently was the 
division of Ireland into sees, under 
the paternity of the Primate, an 
event which must at some time 
have taken place. 

The whole body of the Irish 
annals, from the commencement 
down to the fifth century, receive 
a flood of light from this discovery, 
and are established on a basis of 
probability, if not certainty. They 
must now be considered a -mass of 
positive information concerning the 
condition of Ireland at the time 
that the Spanish missionaries landed 
in the island, bringing with them 
the means of recording, and of 
transmitting such knowledge. 


Artuur, CLIVE, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Reaver, if you wish to see with 
your mind’s eye the home where 
Nannette Le Noir dwelt, you must 
leave behind you the white cliffs of 
old England,—England with its 
gloomy skies and business-like in- 
habitants, and travel in the spirit 
until you find yourself among the 
laughter-loving people of “la belle 
Normandie ;’’ and there, in a little 
village, seven miles from the ancient 
city of Rouen, you will come upon 
the place you seek. 

- Norman villages are not as a rule 
picturesque, there is too great a 
look of decay and want of cleanli- 
ness about them for that ; but those 
which dot at intervals the shores of 
the Seine, while it is still narrow 
and winding, are exceptions ; for the 
most part they lie as if thrown 
against a wooded slope, the lower 
houses having their base within a 
few yards of the river, the remainder 
straggling irregularly, with little 
attempt at being formed into streets, 
until they reach the brow of the low 
hill. 

One of these villages is called St. 
Simon, and there half way up the 
ascent stood the pretty cottage 
where Nannette lived with her 
grandmother. It was small, and over 
its walls a passion-flower was trained 
in long horizontal lines; it lay side- 
ways to the road, and looked out 
into a garden, where in summer the 
roses bloomed in somewhat uncul- 
tivated profusion, and in autumn 
the apple trees were bowed down 
beneath their weight of shinivg 


fruit. The house contained only four 
rooms, a kitchen, which was a 
regular picture with its dark oaken 
walls, low ceiling (from which hung 
strings of herbs and other household 
stores), its handsome armoire, and 
beds, which latter were however 
only for show not use, as Madame 
and her grand-daughter slept in one 
of the rooms at the back ‘of the 
kitchen ; the other opened into the 
salon, a pretty room having a view 
of the Seine, and with a glass door 
leading into the garden, which was 
seldom fastened night or day; and 
both rooms were usually let in sum- 
mer to one of the many artists who 
were wont to flock to St. Simon 
during that season. 

Now and then one of them would 
expostulate with Madame Le Noir 
on her carelessness in regard to the 
glass door, but she would answer 
with a shrug— 

“ Ah, but they are honest these 
people, Monsieur, it is not necessary 
to lock it.” She was however gene- 
rally more careful for a night or two, 
and. then relapsed into her old 
habits. 

The calmness of a June evening 
had fallen over the village, no 
sound was to be heard, save the 
occasional plash of an oar upon the 
river, the lowing of cows in the 
distance, or the careless refrain of 
an air sung ‘by the cattle-boy who 
drove them. Madame Le Noir 
stood in the cottage doorway, 
shading her eyes with her hand 
from the low level rays of the sun, 
which was setting in golden glory 
in‘ the west. A trim, little old 
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woman she was, stout, slightly bent, 
and dressed in a short dark skirt 
and jacket, white apron, thick ser- 
viceable shoes and stockings, and 
spotless Norman cap, which sur- 
mounted a face brown, dried and 
wrinkled, like a withered nonpareil 
apple. She was active, busy, garru- 
lous, and in spite of a sharp word 
now and then, she dearly loved her 
grandchild Nannette, for whose 
coming she waited now with a trace 
of anxiety upon her face. “ Why 
is the child so late ? ” she muttered ; 
“it was careless of Madame la 
Baronne to detain her, I hope she 
has not met with Jacques, for that 
would be a misfortune; tiens! here 
she comes.” 

Even as she spoke her grand- 
daughter appeared, she was a slender 
girl with soft brown hair, and with 
blue eyes full of a wistful sadness, 
her step was slow and languid, and 
she seemed ina kind of day-dream, 
from which her grandmother’s voice 
aroused her. 

“ Nannette, Nannette, 
yourself, my child.” 

“ Yes, grand-mére,” the low voice 
answered wearily, as the girl turned 
into the little garden. 

“T have news for you, petite, the 
rooms are let, and to an old friend, 
to Monsieur Trevor, the good 
English artist who was here five 
— ago. You are glad, is it not 
soP” 

“ Ah, but yes, I am glad, grand- 
mére,” the girl answered, brightening 
a little, “very glad to see again, the 
kind old English Monsieur.” 

“Well said, Nannette,” put in a 
cheery voice behind her; “and so 
am I very happy to see my little 
favourite again; but what’s thie, 
bless my soul, what’s the matter 
with the girl? I left her as rosy as an 
apple and as gay as a kitten, and I 
find her like a white lily ; I’ll bring 
an action against you, Mademoiselle. 
I came the whole way from London 
to paint my ideal of pretty, 
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healthy, Norman maiden, and I find 
a pale ghost instead ! ” 

She was not pale now, for she 
flushed painfully, but tried to 
answer archly—* If Monsieur wishes 
to have a picture of a pretty 
girl he should paint Mathilde 
Poncet, she is just what he says, 
rosy and gay.” 

“ Mathilde Poncet ! who is she— 
ah, I remember, the daughter of my 
old friend, the baker; how goes it 
with Antoine Poncet, Madame ? ” 

*“ He is well, Monsieur, an honest 
man is Maitre Poncet, he will be 
rejoiced to see Monsieur again, ah, 
a good man is Maitre Poncet; but 
as for Mathilde, I never fancied her, 
she is a coquette, and she has a 
false way about her that I do not 
like, though Nannette there loves 
her much.” 

“Tam sorry to hear such a bad 
account of my old friend’sdaughter,” 
said Mr. Trevor, ‘‘ but sorrier still 
to see Nannette so delicate.” It 
evidently troubled him, for though 
he was a big somewhat rough man, 
wide in the girth, portly in the limb, 
loud voiced and abrupt, he had a 
very tender kindly heart as well. 

It was the second day after his 
arrival, that on returning dusty and 
hot from a sketching expedition, he 
heard Madame’s shrill voice issuing 
from an arbour in the garden, where 
she sat slicing haricot beans. 

“Ah, Monsieur finds himself 
fatigued, is it not so? will he not 
come into this nice cool place and 
rest ?” 

He gladly complied, and throwing 
himself on a seat he took off his hat 
and let the slight breeze which came 
through the interlacing leaves blow 
on his brow. 

** Yes,” he said, “I am tired and 
hot, naturally so; and you see, 
Madame, I am not as young as I 
was twenty years ago.” 

She showed her gleaming teeth, 
and the lines wrinkled themselves if 
possible more tightly on her face 
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than ever. “ Monsieur is pleased to 
jest,” she said politely. ‘“ Nannette, 
Nannette,” she then called to the 
girl, who came to the door, “ bring 
here, all at once, I pray you, some 
cider for Monsieur.” 

In a few minutes Nannette came 
down the little path, tray in hand, 
with eyes red with weeping and with 
quivering lips. 

“ What have you done to the girl, 
Madame?” asked Trevor almost 
fiercely. 

Nannette hurried away sobbing, 
and her grandmother sean 
“ Mon Dieu! but she is a wilful girl, 
Monsieur; she wishes to make a 
marriage which I do not like, and 
so she cries always and will not eat, 
but what can I do if she marries with 
Jacques Veillard? ah, but she will 
be miserable.” 

“Of course, of course,” he mut- 
tered to himself, “I might have 
known it was some foolish love affair, 
naturally so, what else have boys 
and girls to think of?” Then turn- 
ing to Madame he said, “ I thought 
that in France you managed matters 
better than that; that in fact the 
parents arranged everything with- 
out reference to the children’s 
wishes.” 

“With the nobility it is as 
Monsieur says ; for example, Made- 
moiselle the daughter of Monsieur 
the Baron, at the Chateau, made a 
grand alliance last summer with the 
son of Monsieur the Duke de 
Rochefort, whom she had never seen 
until the day the contract was 
signed; Mademoiselle was in her 
convent, the young Monsieur was 
in Rome, but Messieurs the fathers 
arranged the marriage ; ah, but she 
is happy? ah, but it was a magnifi- 
cent alliance! for example, she has a 
beautiful chateau in Provence, and 
such diamonds! but with us it is not 
so,” she went on, “ we cannot leave 
our daughters in convents until we 
make a marriage for them, the 
must work, and then they get wilful, 
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as they say your English misses are, 
and will marry with whom they 
like.” 

“ And Nannette "—put in Trevor. 

“Ah! she is imbecile,” said 
Madame sharply, “she could make a 
grand marriage ; René Fauchon, the 
son of Monsieur the Baron’s steward. 
I daresay Monsieur recollects him ?” 

Ah—yes, yes, I remember him 
well, nice boy he was, very nice boy 
—what of him, Madame?” 

“He wishes to marry with 
Nannette, Monsieur, but she will 
not have him because he is little, 
and pale, and thin; she likes better 
an idle lazy fellow, one Jacques 
Veillard.” 

“Who is he ? did I ever see him?” 
asked Trevor. 

“No, Monsieur, I do not think 
so ; he is the grand-nephew of Henri 
Veillard, you kenw him, is it not 
80 ? ” 

The artist nodded acquiescence. 

“The old man adopted Jacques 
when he was a boy; his real name 
is Giacomo Capelli, or Capellini, 
but the people here call him by his 
uncle’s name, they cannot pronounce 
his real one; his mother was the 
niece of old Veillard, and she went 
as lady’s maid to Naples with 
Madame la Baronne, when she was 
a bride; and there she married a 
good-for-nothing Italian. I never 
saw him, but he was a very bad man 
they say, for example, he died in 

rison, where they had shut him wu 
or having robbed a rich English 
Monsieur ; and then the poor widow 
tried to come home here, to St. 
Simon, but got ill on the way, and 
when she was dying she wrote to 
her uncle to beg him for the sake of 
God and Our Lady to take her poor 
boy to live with him; and he did, 
Monsieur, for he was a good man; 
Jacques was twelve then, and 
was a very joli garcon ; we tried to 
be kind to him, we people of St. 
Simon, but he would not let us, he 
was so suspicious, so violent as a 
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bey, Monsieur has no idea of it; 
we were all-glad when he said after 
some years were passed that. he 
would go away and seek his fortune. 
We do not know where he went or 
what he did, but he eame back a year 
ago, poorer than he went; Henri 
Veillard was glad to see him, I think, 
but no one else, ah! no one; the 
— old man died soon after, and 

acques got all he had, and we 
thought he might go then; but not 
at all, not at all, here he is still 
trying to get my poor Nannette to 
marry with him, just because he 
wants her dé.” 

“Ts your grand-daugliter then an 
heiress?” asked Trevor. 

“ Not what an English Monsieur 
would call an heiress,” answered 
Madame, “but she has a dét of 
three thousand francs, and for a 
village girl that is good, is it not?” 

“Very good, Madame, isthe money 
in the bank or * 

“ Not at all, Monsieur, banks are 
dangerous, for example, one of my 


acquaintances had money in a bank 
in Le Havre, and she lost it; no 
Monsieur, it is in a safe place in the 
house.” 

“ But it is very foolish to keep all 
that money at home,” said Trevor. 


** Ah! but no, Monsieur; the 
people in St. Simon are honest, and 
also no one knows where it is but 
myself and Nannette.” 

** What a.fool the woman is,” 
burst out the painter, “she'll be 
robbed to a certainty; however 
there’s no use in arguing with 
women, they always will stick to 
their own opinion, and that’s sure 
to be a wrong one.” 

“Oui, oui, Monsieur, certaine- 
ment,”acquiesced Madame smilingly, 
not having understood a word of 
the foregoing outburst, which had 
been in English, but imagining it to 
be an animadversion on banks in 
general, and on the bank at Le 
Havre’ in particular. “ Adieu, 
Monsieur,” and taking up her 
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plate of beans she trotted away 
down the path, leaving Trevor 
behind to ponder over what he had 
heard. ‘ Bless my soul,” he said to 
himself, “ what idiots women are; 
there’s Madame, who is old enough 
to have more sense, keeping all that 
money,ahundred and twenty pounds, 
in the house; in an old stocking 
under her pillow, I’ll be bound; and 
there is Nannette refusing my good, 
honest, young friend René, for the 
sake of that handsome cutthroat— 
perhaps however Madame was too 
hard on the poor fellow because he 
has not much money, well, time will 
tell.” From reflections and obser- 
vations such as these, Mr. Trevor 
was aroused after some little time 
by the chief object of his thoughts, 
who came down the path to an- 
nounce that “ Monsieur’s dinner was 
served.” 


CHAPTER II. 


JACQUES VEILLARD was still, as he 
had been when he first arrived at 
St. Simon, a joli gargon; René 
Fauchon was truly}thin, and small 
and plain; Jacques had a tall lithe 
figure full of sinuous grace, large 
black eyes, ebon hair, and a hand- 
some olive face, glowing with the 
warm beauty of the burning south. 
René was under middle height, his 
eyes were pale grey, his features 
homely, his. whole appearance in 
striking contrast to that of his hand- 
some rival, and yet beneath the 
plain exterior, there lurked: to the 
eyes which were keen enough to see 
it, a truer though more impalpable 
beauty than flashed from the phy- 
sically faultless face of Jacques 
Veillard; the pale, grey, stedfast 
eyes could meet yours witha truthful 
honesty, which you might seek in 
vain from the bright dark orbs of 
Jacques; the unlovely face was 
lighted by the strong guileless soul 
of an honest lad, for René was little 
more, while the fine features of his 
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rival were darkened by evil and fiery 
ions, Such were the two young 


men who had asked the hand of 
Nannette Le Noir, though her 
grandmother was correct in saying 
that Jacques only sought her for her 
fortune, for his love, or that at least 
which men of his stamp call love, 
was given to Nannette’s friend, to 
the girl whom Madame Le Noir, 
distrusted, to the worthy baker’s 
daughter Mathilde Poncet. Had 
her father known anything of this, 
his rage would have been unbounded, 
but she easily blinded him, for her 
mother being dead, her two sisters 
married, and her only brother a 
school-boy of ten or twelve, she was 
in a great measure her own mistress, 
and many a day when the baker had 
fancied his daughter was busy at her 
wheel, or other household duties, or 
had gone on some necessary errand, 
she was strolling far away amid the 
green leaves leaning on the arm of 
her unprincipled lover, who yet had 
no feeling for her strong enough to 
prompt him to throw off his idle 
habits so as to earn enough to offer 
her a comfortable home; but was 
content to enjoy the present, and 
then leave her to endure the future 
as best she might, whilst he provided 
for himself by making a marriage 
of convenience. This, at least, was 
what he had at first intended, 
but gradually another scheme was 
evolved in his subtle brain, which 
he only waited for an opportunity to 
carry out. 

René’s love was of a different 
sort, for though Nannette was the 
village heiress, yet neither socially 
nor financially was her position 
equal to his; for besides being 
steward at the Chateau, his father 
had a comfortable farm, to which 
René was heir. Monsieur Fauchon 
had at first opposed his son’s wishes 
in regard to Nannette, but after a 
short time he had given in, seeing 
how fair and sweet and winning the 
girl was, and knowing that the 
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happiness: of his idelized René was 
bound up in her; but though he had 
spoken to Madame Le Noir and had 
found the proposal received with 
unqualified delight .by her, yet 
Nannette. had been steady in her 
refusal ;.she loved Jacques Veillard 
—so she said, and if she could not 
marry him she would stay with her 
grandmother as long as the latter 
lived, and then would become a 
sister in the convent of Notre 
Dame in Rouen. 

The Englishman and René soon 
renewed their old friendship; a 
curious friendship it was between a 
greybeard of sixty and a youth of 
one-and-twenty; the latter was a 
hard-working industrious young 
man, but whenever he had an idle 
day he liked to go out with Trevor 
on his sketching excursions to help 
him to carry his painting materials, 
or, it might be, he rowed him in his 
boat to some picturesque spot which 
had caught his own eye, and which’ 
he was sure the artist would like to 
transfer to canvas. At first he was 
very reticent about his sorrow, but 
as they became more familiar he 
talked sometimes of it, and told how 
he had loved Nannette all his life ; 
they had played with each other as 
children, gone to their first com- 
munion on the same day, walked 
together in procession at the “ féte 
Dieu” for years, and she had always 
seemed fond of him until lately ; it 
was perhaps only for old friendship’s 
sake, but he had hoped it was more 
until afew months previous, when 
Jacques had come back and had 
bewitched her with his fatal beauty. 

“If I thought she would be 
happy, Monsieur,” poor René said, 
“ T should be content that she should 
make a marriage with him, but he 
is bad and idle; ah-!-but yes, and he 
drinks—for example, he was alto- 
gether drunk after the fair in Rouen 
the last week; and, Monsieur, he 
loves Mathilde Poncet, every one 
knows it except her father, whom 
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they are afraid to tell, and Nannette 
herself, who will not believe it—he 
does not love Nannette, not at all, 
no, not at all.” 

Trevor had reason shortly after to 
feel sure that René spoke the truth, 
in the latter respect at least, for the 
very next evening as he strolled 
homewards, sketch-book in hand, he 
turned into a narrow lane shaded 
with over-hanging trees and with 
high banks on either side, sweet and 
bright with honeysuckle and wild 
roses ; standing sideways to him and 
only a few yards away were a young 
man and a girl; her cap was pushed 
back and her companion had evi- 
dently been decking her luxuriant 
chestnut hair with flowers; one 
hand of his rested lightly on her 
shoulder, with the other he raised 
her flushed face to judge of the 
effect of his work, which seemed to 
please him, for witn fond familiar 
gesture his arm slipped round her 
and clasped her closely to his breast. 

The artist would have retraced 
his steps, but with a fierce glance 
and muttered sacré, the man turned 
towards him, showing the scowling 
face of Jacques Veillard, but the girl 
beside him was not Nannette Le 
Noir—loving, loyal Nannette, who 
was probably fretting out her inno- 
cent faithful heart at home about 
this “ gallant gay Lothario.” 

“Bless my soul, here’s a pretty 
kettle of fish,” said Trevor to him- 
self. “‘ Am I to tell this to Nannette, 
and get my head in my hands for 
my pains; or keep silence and let 
her marry that ruffian, as I’m sure 
she’ll do some day or other?” His 
doubts were settled when on reach- 
ing the cottage Madame appealed 
to him plaintively,— 

“Monsieur, Monsieur,” she said, 
“‘ what shall I do? Nannette will be 
twenty-one next week, and she says 
that then she will marry with 
Jacques ; speak with her I pray you, 
Monsieur.” 

Trevor turned to Nannette, who 
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sat by the window. “ My child,” he 
asked, “‘is it wise, is it right, to dis- 
obey your grandmother for this 
man’s sake?” 

She answered slowly, “ Grand- 
mére does not like him because he 
is poor; that is the reason all are 
against him; if he were rich she 
would be glad for me to marry with 
him.” 

“ But, Nannette, the fellow does 
not try to be rich, he is an idle cur, 
and would spend your money, and 
has no home to take you to.” 

“ There is room here,” she replied, 
“room for him, for me, and for the 
grand-mére too—yes,” she added 
with ready courtesy, “and for 
Monsieur too, whenever he is pleased 
to come.” 

“Catch me being found in such 
close quarters with that fellow, 

acked up, too, like sardines in a 

ox,” grumbled the painter in Eng- 
lish ; then turning to Nannette he 
said, “‘ But are you sure that he loves 
you? for if so, he does not act as he 
ought to other girls.” 

Her face flushed hotly ; and she 
answered, “ Yes, Monsieur, I know 
he loves me. It is true that he is 
handsome, and brave, and gay ; and 
so they say that he coquets; perhaps 
so, but he loves me nevertheless ; 
ah! yes, I am sure of it.” 

And Trevor, wise in his genera- 
tion, let the subject drop. 

* Convince a woman against her will, 

She's of the same opinion still.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Besrpes having taken a whole book- 
full of sketches, the English artist 
was engaged in painting a picture 
called “Sunrise on the Seine,” 
which he designed for the next 
year’s Academy; and _ therefore 
found it necessary to row several 
times to a certain spot on the river, 
at the earliest dawn; in these expe- 
ditions René had always accompanied 
him. One morning when the paint- 
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ing was on the verge of completion, 
they were at their post rather earlier 
than usual, and found that at least 
half-an-hour must elapse before the 
first rays of the sun were to be seen ; 
so there-was nothing for it but to 
wait with what patience they could 
muster, and as they sat thus be- 
guiling the time with stray remarks, 
they heard the sound of oars not 
far away, and caught the dim outline 
of a solitary figure as a boat went 
by propelled by long powerful 
strokes. 

“Good morning, my friend,” said 
René courteously ; “ you are out in 
good time, like ourselves.” 

There was no reply save a gruff 
“good morning,” which sounded 
more like an oath than a salutation. 

“ Early rising does not seem to 
have improved his temper,” re- 
marked Trevor, whereupon René 
laughed. 

“Not at all, Monsieur,” he an- 
swered, “not at all, but the con- 
trary,” and they soon dismissed the 
bad-tempered traveller from their 
thoughts, for the day was breaking, 
and for an hour or more the artist 
worked steadily at his picture; it 
was past four o’clock when he 
reached Madame Le Noir’s cottage, 
and slipping in as quietly as he 
could he went to bed, where he 
slept —— until awakened by 
a violent knocking at the door, 
which led into the salon, and by 
sharp cries and exclamations of 
horror from the old woman. 

““Oh! Monsieur, come here, all 
at once, I pray you, oh! what 
horror, oh! what despair.” 

Hastily throwing ona few clothes 
the Englishman rushed into the 
room, and saw Madame pacing 
violently up and down the floor, 
whilst Nannette sat on a low seat 
with pale startled face; the former 
called out when her lodger made his 
appearance,— 

“The dét, Monsieur!” 

“ Bless my soul, what’s the 
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matter with the dé¢ ?” he enquired, 
thinking Madame had taken leave 
of her senses. 

“It is gone, stolen during the 
night, Monsieur.” 

“ Naturally so,”’ broke out Trevor, 
“ T always thought it would end that 
way,” but he was considerate enough 
to make his remark in his native 
language ; whilst Madame showed a 
hole in the wall, where it appeared 
the money had been built up, and 
over which had hung a woodcut of 
the Madonna di San Sisto. She said, 
that not liking to disturb the painter 
she had come later than usual into 
the salon, and then seeing the picture 
hanging crookedly, had, in endea. 
vouring to re-arrange it, discovered 
the theft; she was positive it had 
been committed during the previous: 
night, as the Madonna had been 
quite straight the day before. 

After a little deliberation, Trevor- 
resolved to go to Rouen by the dili- 
gence and place the matter in the 
hands of the gensd’armes there ; the 
mode of conveyance was not very 
rapid, it is true, but it was never-- 
theless the most expeditious course, 
as the steamer from Le Havre would 
not pass for some hours, and the 
only hired carriage to be had in the- 
place was drawn by a horse not 
much swifter than that of Mr. 
Pecksniff. 

Trevor had only time to dress and 
to swallow a very hasty breakfast 
before hearing the rumble of heavy 
wheels and the tinkle of little bells, 
whilst Madame called out,— 

“ Hasten yourself, I pray of you, 
Monsieur, here is the diligence.’” 
There was however no hurry, for 
when he reached the little inn down 
on the quay he found the coachman- 
and his assistants still in the act of 
harnessing three whinnying white 
horses to the cumbrous vehicle, so- 
there was at least five minutes. 
before, with acracking of whips and 
cries of “ heup la” from the driver, 
they started off, along ° broad 





dazzling straight, white Norman 
road leading to Rouen, which Jay in 
the valley seven miles away. During 
the drive Trevor turned about in his 
mind all that had passed ; who was 
the guilty person? He had little 
doubt but that it was the man who 
had rowed up the river while he 
and René had waited for the sunrise; 
it had been then too dark to see his 
face, and his voice had been dis- 
guised, and yet the artist felt con- 
vineed, that that man was none other 
than Jacques Veillard. 

His suspicions were strengthened 
when on going, accompanied by two 
of the gensd’armes, to the railway 
station, they were told that a man 
answering to the description of Nan- 
nette’s false suitor had gone by the 
early train to Paris that morning, 
they rather thought he was accom- 
panied. by a young woman, but that 
they could not positively say ; it was 
whe mail train from Dieppe with 
English passengers, and there was a 
good deal of traffic, they only 
noticed the man on account of his 
marvellous persona! beauty, 

That was all they cou d hear of 
the matter, so having despatched a 
telegraphic message to Paris to the 
chief of the police, they set out on 
their return journey tu St. Simon, 
where they found the inhabitants of 
the cottage much as Trevor had left 
them, Madame noisy and loud in 
her sorrow; Nannette pale, still, 
and silent; she, however, readily 
answered all questions put to her 
by the gensd’armes, until one of 
them asked if she ever told any one 
where her money was hidden—she 
hesitated. 

“But it is necessary that you 
answer, Mademoiselle,” said he 


firmly. Her colour wavered, and 
she replied tremblingly— 

“I only told one person, Mon- 
sieur, and he would not, could not 
have taken it.” 

“ His name, Mademoiselle ? ” 

After half. a minute of dead 
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silence, ‘she ~ said,  falteringly, 
“ Jacques Veillard,”’ and then added, 
almost fiercely, ‘he is not guilty, 
not at all; for,example,I am to 
marry with ‘him next week, so why 
should he steal my dét ?” 

“I do not say he, is guilty, 
Mademoiselle,” the man said, look- 
ing pityingly at her, * but: it -is 
necessary to make inquiries in the 
village, and then we shall retarn. to 
tell you what we have discovered; aw 
revoir, Mesdames,”’ and‘ so saying, 
the men left the room. 

Nannette made no movement 
further than to take her grand- 
mother’s hand, and lay her pale 
cheek caressingly on it, “ Pauvre 
petite,” the old woman said softly, 
and the tears gathered in her eyes, 
as she looked down.on. the bowed 
head of the young girl, which.she 
stroked gently now and again with 
her hard withered brown fingers, 
“ Pauvre petite!’’ Nannette an- 
swered nothing, but gave a long 
shuddering sigh, and _ shivered, 
though it was only five o’clock, on a 
burning day in the middle of July. 

Just then an.old woman rushed 
in, brimful of a new piece of gossip. 
Mathilde Poncet had gone, dis- 
appeared altogether ; she had walked 
into Rouen, the preceding evening, 
saying she was going to stay a day 
or two with her sister, Madame 
Prudhomme, who was a modiste, 
and lived in the entresol of a house 
near the Place de la Pucelle;, her 
father, however, had sent her. a 
message that morning by a woman 
named Augustine Duprés, who had 
des affaires to transact in the 
town, but on goingto Madame Prud- 
homme’s apartments she heard that 
the girl had never been there at all ; 
anda woman of her acquaintance who 
used to live in St. Simon, and whom 
she had met in the Rue de Paris, had 
told her that she had been up tothe 
station inthe morning seeing herson 
off to Versailles, and she wassurethat 
as the train was starting awayshe 
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had caught sight of the faces of 
Mathilde Poncet: and . Jacques 
Veillard in the corner of a third 
class ‘carriage ; Augustine had just 
brought the news; “and you may 
dépend upon it,” said the chattering 
old hag, “it was he who stole your 
money, and-he and Mathilde have 
run away ; he was always taken with 
her, though little Nannette would 
not believe it.” 

Heartless old crone, she talked so 
quickly. that she never saw the 
haggard whiteness, or the wild wide 
eyes of the heart-broken girl, to 
whom the conviction of Jacques’ 
worthlessness seemed to have come 
home at last, for with a moaning 
cry of “oh! mon Dieu, mon Dieu,” 
she sank fainting on the ground. 
When her senses came back she 
whispered gently, “ Grand-mére,” 
and the old woman bent over her, 
* you love me, grand-mére, is it not 
so?” 

“Ah! my child, my little one, 
you know it.” 

“ Then, grand-mére,” she faltered, 
“send the gensd’armes away, I do 
not care about the money.” 

“You areimbecile,”’ said Madame, 
but she said it gently. 

Trevor just then came in at the 
door, and the girl beckoned to him. 
‘* Monsieur,” she murmured, “ tell 
grand-mére, I pray of you, if they 
take and punish Jacques I shall 
die.” She looked indeed not far from 
death, as she lay there white and 
ghastly even to her lips. 

The artist hesitated, and she said 
proudly, ‘ The money was my own, 
and I shall be one-and-twenty in 
three days, and then I can do as I 
wish with it. Iam glad he should 
have it, and,” here the sad voice 
lost its tone of pride, and grew most 
touching again as she said, “if they 
punish him I shall die.” 

She never seemed to have a doubt 
as to his guilt, but her exceecing 
love covered all, What was to be 
done? Well, no doubtthe English- 
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man and Madame were a pair of 
fools, for they gave way to the girl’s 
wishes, and told the gensd’armes on 
their return that they need make:no 
further inquiries, for Nannette Le 
Ndir, to whom the money belonged, 
had refused to. prosecute. 

‘+. The shock was too much for the 
girl’s already delicate frame; and 
that evening she broke a blood- 
vessel, and for many days her life 
hung in the balance. After that 
there came a sudden rally, and her 
friends grew hopeful again; René, 
fancied that the time might come, 
when, all the old love and sorrow 
over, he might claim her as his bride 
at last ; the old baker thanked God 
that though his daughter was a 
robber she was not a murderess as 
well, and Madame grew brisk and 
lively once more. 

“‘See you, Monsieur,” she would 
say to Trevor, “she looks better 
than she has done for years, she has 
got roses in her cheeks again, as she 
had when you knew her long ago.” 

It was true, but it was no longer 
the glow of health, but the heetic 
of disease which had placed them 
there. Nannette herself, however, 
was not deceived, for though she 
would say nothing to blight her 
grandmother’s hopes, yet when the 
artist, who was about to return to 
England, bade her good-bye, telling 
her she must be strong and well 
when he came back next summer, 
she replied,— 

“Ah! Monsieur, I shall not be 
here then.” 

He tried to answer cheerily, but 
as he stood on the deck of the Havre 
steamboat, taking a last look at 
St. Simon, and at his friends, Poncet 
and René, who stood on the quay, 
he said to himself, “the child 
is right, she is dying just as my 
Nellie did,” and he heaved a sigh, 
as he thought of the loving little 
wife whose death he had lamented - 
with passionate bitterness thirty 
long years before. 

44—2 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was May in St. Simon, the soft 
haze of verdant spring rose in theair, 
the green young leaves were on the 
trees, the snowy hawthorn on the 
hedges, but in the cottage of 
Madame Le Noir a fair young girl 
was speeding away to the “land 0’ 
the leal.”” Slowly, yet surely, she 
faded, with no word of bitterness 
for the man and woman who had 
ruined her life ; with expressions of 
gratitude to her grandmother, and 
entreaties to be forgiven for her 
former opposition to her wishes ; 
with smiles and kind comforting 
words for poor Poncet, who had 
never recovered the shame of his 
daughter’s flight; and for René, 
the return of all her friendly 
sisterly affection, and a yearning 
pity, which, had she lived, would 
undoubtedly have grown into love. 

It was May, and down along the 
broad white road leading to St. 
Simon there came, with slow tired 
footsteps, a starving woman, clasping 
to her breast a starving child. Who 
that saw the haggard threadbare 
creature could have recognized the 
gay bright rosy girl who had once 
been Mathilde Poucet? And yet 
it was she; kicked, cursed, starved, 
and finally deserted by her worth- 
less husband, she had begged her 
way from Marseilles, where she and 
Jacques had lived since their flight, 
and came to implore her father’s 
forgiveness. 

It was, however, sternly refused : 
“You have brought disgrace on an 
honest name; there never was a 
Poncet a thief before,” he an- 
swered. 

It was in vain she urged that she 
had not known of the robbery until 
a month or more after her flight, 


and that the first quarrel she had: 


had with her husband had been on 
account of her having begged him 
to return the money; her father 
would not relent. 






“T could not permit you to live 
with me, even if I desired it,” he 
said ; “ how could I insult Nannette 
Le Noir, whom you have helped to 
rob, and who is now dying because 
of your treachery, by harbouring 
you here ? how could I keep youas 
a reminder to her grandmother of 
all she has suffered through me and 
mine? how can I bring you here to 
contaminate your young brother by 
your deceit, for even if it is true 
that you are innocent as you say 
about the money, yet you have de- 
ceived me grossly, Mathilde ; no, no, 
er must pollute no honest house- 

old, it is a thing altogether im- 
possible ; hush! hear me,” he went 
on, as she was about to speak, 
* you shall not starve, see you, here 
is money ; you may pass this night 
at the inn, as you are fatigued, but 
after that it is necessary that you 
go away, and never come within a 
hundred miles of St. Simon. On 
that condition, and on that alone, I 
shall allow you a yearly sum of 
money; write and tell me where 
you will be found, but remember 
this, I will never look upon your 
face again—now go ;” and shutting 
the door, he walked slowly and 
heavily, like a man in deadly pain, 
into the salon, where, sitting by the 
table, he leant his bowed head upon 
his hands; whilst poor Mathilde, 
clasping her white, gaunt baby 
closer to her haggard breast, crept 
slowly away, not to the village inn, 
however, but to the lonely grave- 
yard on the hill side, where, weak 
with hunger, worn out with fatigue, 
remorse, and disappointment, she 
sank down upon her mother’s 

ve. 

The news spread quickly oe 
the village, and the same woman who 
had been the first to announce 
Mathilde’s flight, rushed into the 
kitchen of the Le Noirs to tell of 
her return. Madame, sleeping by 
the fire, and roused by her en- 
trance, could scarcely comprehend 
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the hurried tale that the old gossip 
was pouring into the ears of Nan- 
nette, who sat in an easy chair 
propped up by pillows. “Even 
you would be content if you could 
see her now, petite; she is a 
skeleton, ah! bah, but she deserves 
it,” and rushing out to spread the 
news, she left Madame and her 
grand-daughter alone. 

“What is it, cherie? I was so 
fatigued, I am scarcely yet awake; 
who does she say has returned ?” 

“Mathilde, grand-mére.” 

“Mathilde, ah! the wicked, the 
shameless one, and she has re- 
turned you say; she is here with 
her father ?” 

“No, grand-mére, he has sent 
her away, her and the little bebé.”’ 

“There is a bebé, sayst thou ; it 

is well done that Poncet has sent 
them away; ah! let them die, she 
has killed you, let them die, I 
say.” 
“ No, grand-mére, it must not be. 
Monsieur Poncet will be sorry to- 
morrow, and so will you; we must 
send for Mathilde, and let her stop 
with us to-night.” 

“Dame! the little one is mad,” 
called out the old woman angrily ; 
‘stay here, ah! I should kill her 
if she came here.” 

*“ Grand-mére,” said the girl, with 
a pitiful attempt to smile, “you 
ought to thank Mathilde; only for 
her I should have married Jacques, 
and then—” 

** And then, mon Dieu! ah, yes, 
after all, the child speaks truly; it 
is better that the money should 
have gone, better even that she 
should die at home than that 
murderer should have killed her— 
yes, it is true, perhaps, after all, 
Mathilde can stay here. René,” 
she went on to say, as the young 
man entered the room with some 
flowers and fruit he had procured 
from Paris, “you know what has 
happened, you have heard that Ma- 
thilde has returned ?” 
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“Yes, Madame,” he answered, 
looking warningly towards Nan- 
nette. 

“Ah! but Nannette knows, and 
what think you, René ? she wants to 
bring her here to-night, she says 
she knows Maitre Poncet will for- 
give her to-morrow.” 

“ Angel!” he said, “ it is like her. 
Madame, I pray you, let it be as 
she says; let us please her while we 
can.” 

“But we do not know where 
Mathilde is,” objected the old 
woman, hoping still for a loophole 
to escape. 

“René will find her,” said Nan- 
nette, trustfully ; she always seemed 
to lean on René now. He set out 
at once, and having made inquiries 
from passers by, was not long 
in discovering the poor wanderer, 
and, bending gently over her, he 
said, “‘ Mathilde, come with me.” 

She shuddered. “Where would 
you take me?” she asked. “I did 
not steal the money, I am not a 
thief, as my father says.” 

“Nannette Le Noir has sent me 
for you,” René answered. 

“Ah! I cannot go; my father 
says I have killed her, that she is 
dying, I cannot bear her reproach ; 
ab, René, I pray of you, have pity, 
let us stay here, the poor little 
bebé and me.” 

“ Nannette isnotangry, Mathilde, 
she has sent for you, to spend the 
night with her—you must come, 
she is indeed dying, and you would 
not pain her by a refusal—come.” 

She slowly raised herself, and 
leaning on René’s arm, the poor 
thin starving trembling creature, 
crept to the cottage of Madame Le 
Noir, and sank down at the feet of 
Nannette. 

“Not so, my sister,” said the 
dying girl, gently, and drawing 
Mathilde towards her, the two 
women whose lives had been ruined 
by Jacques Veillard, kissed; each 
other. 
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.» Meanwhile, notwithstanding his 
harsh words, the heart of Monsieur 
Poncet yearned after his daughter ; 
she had deceived him, as he said, 
she had brought disgrace on his 
name, and yet he would give all he 
possessed to take her to his home 
again ; but how could it be done? 
He had too great pity for Madame 
Le Noir, too much love for her 
frail grandchild, to permit him to 
wound them by allowing” his 
daughter to resume her old position 
in fis house ; but—but—if she 
would only come back again, and 
ask his forgiveness once more, he 
was not sure that he would not sell 
his business, and take her away, 
where they all might live together, 
without harming any one. His pride 
was too strong to allow him to 
follow her, but she might come 
back, and Poncet never left the 
house all the evening, lest he should 
miss her : however, she never came. 
He passed a sleepless night, and 
next morning set about his work 
with still a faint hope in his heart, 
which leaped up into a sudden 
flame, when he heard that a woman 
wished to speak to him; he went to 
the door himself, but it was only a 
messenger from a ae Noir 
ing him to go and see her. 
pega he answered, “tell her 
I shall go at once. She has heard 
of Mathilde’s return, doubtless,” he 
thought, ‘“and.has sent for me to 
ask me to drive her away ; ah! well, 
she will be satisfied,” and his heart 
grew. hard towards Nannette, but 
melted again when he was brought 
into the room, where weaker, more 
ethereal than on the previous day, 
she lay dressed on the outside of 
her bed, with a bright flush on her 
cheek, and an eager light in her 
eyes. 

** You want me, Nannette ? ” 

“ Yes, dear friend, I have not 
long: to stay,” she answered; “I 
want to say adieu, and to beg a 
favour of you.” 


Nannette. 
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“TI, grant, it, Nannette, if you 
wish me to send Mathilde away.” 

“Tt is about Mathilde I would 
speak, Monsieur,” she interrupted, 
“but not what you think. Will you 
pardon her? ” 

He sat down suddenly, overcome 
with surprise. “ You ask me that, 
Nannette, how have you been able 
to pardon her ? ” 

With white wasted finger she 
pointed to the crucifix above her 
head. ‘“ Christ suffered thus,” she 
reverently said, “and yet he forgave 
—will you not forgive her, Mon- 
sieur?” she implored. 

“ Ah! how gladly, my child, but 
I do not know where she is.” 

**She is here, Monsieur, call her.” 

At Poncet’s bidding his daughter 
came, white and worn, truly, but, 
oh ! how different from the wretched 
beggar girl, who had left his thres- 
hold the day before, as in a neat 
gown and cap, she stood with 
downcast eyes before her father. 

“‘ My child, my child,” he said, 
clasping her in his arms. 

When Madame Le Noir came 
into the room she found that exer- 
tion and excitement had brought on 
the hemorrhage again, and the life 
blood was flowing in a thin stream 
from between Nannette’s lips. She 
never rallied, and only spoke now 
and then in short broken sentences. 

“ Grand-mére, be kind to Mathilde 
and little bebé,” she would say ; 
“tell Monsieur Trevor I prayed for 
him when I was dying’’—and at 
about six o’clock she murmured, 
“Call René, I must bid him good- 
bye.” The poor young man was 
walking up and down the garden 
path with drooping head and slow 
irregular footsteps, and he followed 
Madame into the room where Nan- 
nette lay back on her pillows, with 
milk white face and half closed eyes, 
whilst one wasted hand was extended 
on the coverlit. René bent and 
kissed it,— 

“Life of my life, heart of my 





heart, cherie, petite,” he moaned, 
“oh! do not leave me.” 

With feeble fingers she tried to 
stroke his face. “‘1 was not worthy 
of thee, René,’”’ she faltered; “ ah! 
if I had only known in time, but it 
is too late—adieu, embrace me once, 
mon ami.” 

He strove to keep back the groan 
which was forcing itself from his 
agonized heart, and pressed his 
quivering lips on those of his beloved, 
which were already cold, with the 
coldness of approaching death ; then 
he sank on his knees by the bedside, 
and when they went to lead him 
away they found he had fainted 

When next he saw Nannette she 
lay with spring flowers scattered 
over her couch, with pale folded 
hands, and on her dead face the 
calmness of eternal rest. 

The violets have blossomed and 
faded for many years on the spot 
where she was buried; other graves 
may be neglected, but hers never ; 
wreaths of immortelles and bunches 
of fresh flowers are constantly placed 
there by loving hands; thither her 
grandmother, now very old and 
feeble, comes, leaning on the arm 
of René, who is ever tender and 
reverent to her, not only for the 
sake of the dead past, but also by 
reason of the true chivalrous heart, 
which makes a man possessing it, 
tender and reverent always to old 
age and infirmity. There Poncet 
and his daughter spend many a 
summer evening, and teach Jacques’s 
little son, the bebé of old days, to 
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hush his childish mirth beside the 
spot where lies all that can die of 
Nannette Le Noir. 

Mathilde’s husband has never 
been heard of in St. Simon since, 
but Trevor, when travelling some 
og ago near Naples was attacked 

y banditti, who, however, fortu- 
nately took to flight, upon the ap- 
pearance of a large body of mounted 
travellers in the rear, and feels sure 
that in the evil, passion-tainted face 
of the captain of the band he re- 
cognized the features of Jacques 
Veillard. 

René’s life has been saddened 
truly by>the past, but he still 
recognizes, as every man worth 
calling by the name must do, the 
great truth that be our path here 
below, not bright, but dark; not 
safe, and soft with rose leaves, but 
rough with rocks and beset by 
enemies ; we still must tread it, and 
that it is 'nobler to do so, not like 
cowards shrinking from eyery hard- 
ship, trembling at every danger, 
sinking powerless under every sor- 
row, but like brave soldiers, armed 
and ready, marching to meet the 
foe, knowing that 


“ There’s a rose in the garden of 
Heaven, 

For the hope that on earth was 
betrayed ; 

There's rest for the soul grief laden 

Which hath striven, and waited 

and prayed.” 
+—HxyoatE CHELMSBEE, 
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Ove portrait this month is that of Sir Charles Wyville Thomson, F.R.S., 
the eminent naturalist who was recently at the head of the scientific 
department of the famous Challenger Expedition. His long residence in 
Ireland will make our sketch of him one of special interest to our Irish 
readers. His brilliant scientific discoveries, though they have as yet been 
given to the public only in a partial and fragmentary form, place him in 
the very first rank among European physicists and biologists. 

Charles Wyville Thomson is descended from an old and well-known 
Scotch family, which has long been settled at Bonsyde, in Linlithgow- 
shire. His great grandfather was the Principal Clerk of Chancery in 
Scotland in the middle of the eighteenth century; his grandfather was a 
distinguished Edinburgh clergyman ; and his father was a surgeon in the 
service of the East India Company. 

The subject of our memoir was born at Bonsyde on,March 5, 1830. 
He was educated first at Merchiston Academy, a high class school which 
has long flourished in the venerable mansion that gave birth to the 
inventor of logarithms, and afterwards at the University of Edinburgh. 

He was intended for the medical profession, but he early discovered a 
strong inclination towards those branches of medical study which are 
more immediately connected with the natural sciences; and his pro- 
ficiency in botany was such, that in 1850, when only twenty years of age, 
he was appointed Lecturer on Botany in King’s College, Aberdeen. 
This appointment, accepted originally with the view of obtaining a year’s 
respite from university studies which had been prosecuted so arduously 
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as to affect his health, led him into increased researches in his favourite 
scientific field. In 1851 he became Lecturer on Botany in the Marischal 
College and University of Aberdgen, and while holding this office he 
devoted much of his time to zoological studies, making many elaborate 
investigations among the lower forms of animal life, and publishing 
various papers on the “ Polyzoa and Sertularian Zoophytes of Scotland.” 
Among these papers we may. mention, “‘ Notes on some Scotch Zoophytes 
and Polyzoa,” published in the “Annals of Natural History,” vol. ix. 
(1852) pp. 403, &c.; and “On the Character of the Sertularian 
Zoophytes.”* 

On the resignation of Mr. Hincks, Professor of Natural History in 
Queen’s College, Cork, which took place in 1853, Wyville Thomson was 
appointed his successor; but his stay at Cork was short, for the professor- 
ship of Mineralogy and Geology in the Queen’s College, Belfast, becoming 
vacant in 1854 by Professor McCoy’s acceptance of a chair in the 
University of Melbourne, Thomson was transferred from Cork to fill his 
place. 

Thus at a very early age his academical teaching extended over all the 
great departments of Natural History, a training admirably adapted both 
to foster speculation in the higher generalizations of scientific inquiry, 
and to impart that accumulated knowledge of facts which is the best 
safeguard against undue rashness in such speculations. 

During his career at Belfast he continued to contribute many valuable 
papers on Natural History and cognate subjects to the scientific journals. 
As Professor of Mineralogy and Geology he had specially to deal with 
the extinct forms of life, as they appear in their fossil state; but his zeal 
in the study of the lower forms of living animals was undiminished, and 
the special excellence of his method of investigation was that he treated 
the two departments of inquiry as one, making the living organisms of 
the present illustrate the fossil remains of pre-historic times, and the 
fossil organisms of the past throw light upon the history of those of our 
times. 

It is to Professor Wyville Thomson that the Queen’s College at Belfast 
owes the origin of its now admirable Museum of Natural History, and 
he did much during his professorship there to enrich it. The zoologica 
collection which he added to it is especially worthy of notice, and is the 
fruit of many years’ labour. 

Up to this time it had been almost universally believed by naturalists 
that there was a limit of depth in the ocean, below which animal life did 
not extend. The generally accepted opinion on the subject was that of 
Edward Forbes, who divided the sea into four zones, according to its 
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depth and the nature of its known inhabitants. These were—lIst, the 
littoral.zone, between high and low-water marks; 2ud, the laminarian 
zone, between low-water'mark and a depth of fifteen fathoms 3rd, the 
coralline zone, from the fifteen fathom line to a depth of fifty fathoms ; 
and 4th, the zone of deep sea corals, extending from the fifty fathom line 
to.an unknown lower depth. With regard to the last of these, Forbes 
says, ‘ In-this region, as we descend deeper and deeper, its inhabitants 
become more and more modified, and fewer and fewer, indicating our 
approach towards an abyss where life is either extinguished or exhibits 
but few sparks to mark its lingering presence.” 

There were not a few ascertained facts pointing in an opposite direc- 
tion, so far as regards the existence of animal life at remote depths; but 
men of science clung to the theory that it was impossible for such life to 
be maintained under more than a certain amount of superincumbent 
pressure, and hence they argued that the lower regions of the sea were 
barren of living organisms. Yet in 1819 Sir John Ross, the Arctic navi- 
gator, had stated in the published account of his voyage of discovery, 
that when sounding in Baffin’s Bay in the preceding autumn he obtained 
a depth of 1,000 fathoms ; that the bottom consisted of soft mud in which 
there were worms; and that “entangled in the sounding line at the 
depth of 800 fathoms was found a beautiful Caput Meduse.” More 
recently Sir James Clark Ross, dredging in the Antarctic regions in 270 
fathoms: of water reported that corallines, Flustre, and a variety of 
invertebrate animals came up in the net, showing an abundance of animal 
life. “ It was interesting,” he says, “amongst these creatures to recog- 
nize several that I had been in the habit of taking in equally high 
northern latitudes, and although contrary to the general belief of natu- 
valists, I have no doubt that from however.great a depth we may be 
enabled to bring up the mud and stones of the bottom of the ocean we 
shall find them teeming with animal life."* Again, in 1860, in the course 
of thesoundings taken by H.M.S. Bulldog, between Cape Farewell and 
Rockall, thirteen star-fishes came up from 1,260 fathoms “ convulsively 
embracing ” the portion of the sounding line which had been paid out in 
excess of the ascertained depth, and allowed to rest a sufficient time at 
the bottom to permit of their attaching themselves to it. 

A yet more convincing proof of the existence of animal life at great 
depths was obtained in 1860, when the telegraphic cable between Sardinia 


and Bona was raised for repair, and a portion of it which had been lying 


for two years in 1,200 fathoms was found by Professor Fleeming Jenkin 
to be covered with living animals. “I regard this observation of Mr. 
Fleeming Jenkin,” says Professor Wyville Thomson, “as having afforded 





* ** Voyage of Discovery and Research in the Southern and Antarctic Regions, 1839- 
1843.” London, 1849, p. 47. 
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the. first absolute proof of. the existence of highly organized animals 
living at depths of upwards of 1,000 fathoms.” 

In 1864 M. Sars, Swedish Government Inspector of Fisheries, while 
dredging off the Loffoten islands in a depth of 300 fathoms, brought up 
a variety of. specimens of animals living at the bottom of the sea. Pro- 
fessor. Thomson visited Norway soon after, and had an opportunity of 
studying the specimens with M. Sars’s father, the well-known Professor 
of Zoology in the University of Christiania. ‘“ Animal forms,” Professor 
Thomson says in a letter to Dr. Carpenter, written for the information of 
the Royal Society, “‘ were abundant ; many of them were new to science. 
Among them was one of surpassing interest, the small Crinoid of which 
you have a.specimen, and which we at once recognized as a degraded 
type. of the Apiocrinide, an order hitherto regarded as extinct, which 
attained its maximum in the Pear-encrinites of the Jurassic period, and 
whose latest representative hitherto known was the Bourguetticrinus of 
the Chalk. Some years previously M. Absjornsen dredging in 200 
fathoms in Hardangerfjiord procured several examples of a star-fish 
(Brisinga), which seems to find its nearest ally in the fossil genus 
Protaster. These observations place it beyond a doubt that animal life is 
abundant in the ocean at depths varying from 200 to 300 fathoms, that 
the forms. of these great depths differ greatly from those met with in 
ordinary dredging, and that, at all events in some cases, these animals are 
closely allied to, and would seem to be directly descended from, the fauna 
of the Early Tertiaries. 

Before this letter was written, Dr. Carpenter, then one of the Vice- 
presidents of the Royal Society, had been spending some time in Belfast 
with Professor Thomson in the study of these Crinoids or Lily Stars. “I 
had long previously,” says Thomson, “had a profound conviction that 
the land of promise for the naturalist, the only remaining region where 
there were endless novelties of extraordinary interest ready to the hand 
which had the means of gathering them, was the bottom of the deep sea. 
I had even had a glimpse of some of these treasures, for I had seen the 
year before, with Professor Sars, the forms dredged by his son at a depth 
of 300 or 400. fathoms off the Loffoten islands. I propounded my views to 
my fellow-labourer, and we discussed the subject many times over. our 
microscopes. I strongly urged Dr. Carpenter to use his influence at head- 
quarters to induce the Admiralty, probably through the Council of the 
Royal Society, to give us the use of a vessel properly fitted with dredging 
gear and all necessary scientific apparatus, that many heavy questions as to 
the state of things in the depths of the ocean, which were still in a state 
of uncertainty, might be definitely settled. Dr. Carpenter promised his 
hearty co-operation.” 

The Royal Society lost no time in applying to the Admiralty for the use 
of a gunboat, and the Lightning, under the command of Staff-Commander 
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May, R.N., was placed at the disposal of Professor Thomson and Dr. 
Carpenter. “A cranky little vessel enough,” says Thomson ; “one which had 
the somewhat doubtful title to respect of being perhaps the very oldest 
paddle-steamer in Her Majesty’s Navy.” Still the voyage was not un- 
pleasant. The Lightning left Oban on August 8, 1868, in deplorable 
weather, which continued throughout the whole cruise. She returned on 
the 21st September. During the six weeks she was at sea only ten days 
were available for dredging, and on only four of these was she in water 
over 500 fathoms deep; but the results were regarded by the Council of 
the Royal Society as sufficiently encouraging to justify a strong representa- 
tion to the Admiralty urging the continuance of the investigation. It had 
been proved that animal life is varied and abundant in the sea at depths 
down to 650 fathoms at least, and that a large proportion of the forms 
living at these great depths belong to species unknown before the cruise. 
It had also been ascertained that the water of the sea beyond a certain 
depth, varying according to latitude, instead of having a uniform tempera- 
ture, as was previously supposed of 4° C., may have at any depth 
beyond the influence of the direct rays of the sun a temperature as 
low as 2° C. 

Next year a more suitable vessel was assigned for the service, the 
Surveying ship Porcupine, which made three crtises in 1869, the first 
off the west coast of Ireland and northwards to the Rockall bank; the 
second in the open Atlantic to the south-west of the Irish Coast; and 
the third off the north coast of Scotland and among the Shetland and 
Faroe Islands, in the track previously gone over by the Lightning. Mr. J. 
Wynn Jeffreys had the scientific charge of the first cruise, which com- 
menced on the 18th of May and ended on the 13th of July. Abundance of 
animal life was found at a depth of 1,230 fathoms on a bottom of fine grey 
mud mixed with sand; and the greatest depth sounded was 1,476 fathoms, 
the dredge bringing up “ mollusca, a stalk-eyed crustacean with unusually 
large eyes, and a fine specimen of Holothuria tremula.” Professor 
Thomson directed the second cruise, which began on the 17th of July and 
terminated on the 4th of August. In the course of it soundings were 
obtained yielding 2,435 fathoms, and the ooze brought up from that 
immense depth was still found to contain fresh examples of each of 
the Invertebrate sub-kingdoms. The Porcupine left Belfast for her third 
cruise on the 11th of August, Dr. Carpenter having joined her before she 
started, and she terminated her exploring voyages for 1869 on the 
15th of September. Many new forms of animal life were discovered 
and much nformation obtained regarding ocean temperatures and 
currents. 

Again in 1870 the Porcupine was ‘set apart by the Admiralty for similar 
investigations in the Mediterranean, and Professor Wyville Thomson was 
to have been one of the scientific party that accompanied her, but a severe 
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illness made this impossible, and Dr. Carpenter directed the scientific part 
of the expedition. 

In addition to the enormous amount of new facts in biology, marine 
geography, and hydrography which were added to our knowledge by the 
Lightning and Porcupine expeditions, the great geological fact was firmly 
established that there is at present being formed at the bottom of the ocean 
a vast sheet of rock which very closely resembles chalk, and that the old 
chalk, the cretaceous formation which has in some parts of England been 
subjected to great denudation, and which is overlaid by strata of the 
tertiary series, was produced in the same manner and under closely similar 
circumstances. Probably all the great limestone formations were 
similarly formed. In almost all of these the remains of foraminifera are 
found, some of them apparently specifically identical with living forms. 

It would be useless to dilate on the importance of these discoveries. 
The truth, is that up till the present time biologists and geologists have 
been forming theories about the genesis of life and of matter with only half 
of the necessary data before them, and that not by any means the most 
important half in its bearing upon the remote history of their sciences. 
This was at once seen by the Council of the Royal Society, and the 
necessity for a far more extensive and thorough examination of the great 
ocean basins was impressed by them on the Government. Popular 
opinion heartily supported the proposal for a new expedition for ocean 
exploration ; it was at length arranged that such an investigation should 
be made at the cost of the English Government; and the Challenger was 
fitted out in 1872 for the most remarkable scientific voyage that has ever 
been undertaken in any age or in any country. 

Captain Nares, R.N., was selected by the Admiralty to command the 
vessel, and Professor Wyville Thomson was placed at the head of the 
scientific staff which accompanied it. His energy and enthusiasm fitted 
him for the post, not less than his large and varied acquaintance with all 
the many departments of science required in the investigation; and the 
perseverance, skill, and success with which he has conducted it are worthy 
of all praise. 

Every effort was made by the Admiralty to equip the Challenger ina 
manner worthy of the occasion; and Professor Thomson wrote on the 
eve of departure, “I think it only right to say that nothing has been 
left undone by the Government to ensure the success of the undertaking, 
and that dire misfortune only ought to prevent our furnishing a valuable 
return.” The following description of the ship and of her fittings, 
written by the Professor from near Madeira on the outward voyage, will 
be interesting to our readers :— 

“The Challenger is a spare-decked corvette of 2,000 tons displacement. 
This particular build gives her an immense advantage for her present pur- 
poses, as she has all the accommodation of a frigate, with the handiness 
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and draught of water of a corvette. Sixteen of the eighteen 68-pounders 
which form the armament of the Challenger have been removed; and the 
main-deck is almost entirely set aside for the scientific work. The after- 
cabin is divided into two by a bulk-head, ‘and the’ two little rooms ‘thus 
formed—still gay with mirrors, and pictures, and‘ new'chintz, and bright 
with home-faces—are allotted to Oaptain Nares and myself. The fore- 
éabin,'a handsome room, 30‘feet long, by about’ 12 feet wide, into which 
these private cabins open, the Captain and 'I use as a sitting-room?: the 
port end with its writing table, and work-table, and its book-cases packed 
with old home favourites, being appropriated to my use, and that of my 
Secretary Mr. Wild; while the Captain has arrangements at the starboard 
endof the same kind. Two sets of cabins have been specially built on 
the after-part of the main-deck for the difficult part of the scientific work. 
On the port side a commodious zoological work-room is occupied by the 
naturalist of the civilian staff, while the chart-room corresponds with it 
on’the opposite side: Towards the middle of the main-deck on the port 
side there’ is a dark room, and a working room for the photographer, 
and on the starboard side Mr. Buchanan has his chemical and physical 
laboratory. 

“Nearly the whole of the fore-part of the main-deck is occupied 
bythe dredging and sounding gear, Mr. Siemens’s photometric and 
thermometric apparatus, and the more cumbrous of our machines, such as 
the hydraulic pump, the aquarium, and other very valuable articles, of 
which a detailed description will be given hereafter. 


“‘ Dredging and sounding are carried on from the mainyard. A ‘strong 
pennant is attached by a hook to the cap, and then by a tackle to the 
end of this yard. A compound arrangement of fifty-five of * Hodges 
accumulators’ is hung to the pennant, and beneath it a block through 
which the dredge-rope passes. This arrangement appears to answer better 
then the old one of dredging from a derrick.” 

The Challenger left Sheerness on the 7th, and Portsmouth on the 21st 
of December, 1872. During 1873 she made four voyages across the 
Atlantic, the distance travelled being nearly 20,000 miles. In 1874 she pene- 
trated into the Antarctic regions, remaining as long within the Antarctic 
circle as the weather would permit, and afterwards proceeded through the 
seas of Australia and New Zealand, visiting many of the islands in the 
Malay Archipelago. On November 10, she reached Hong Kong after 
a course of nearly 17,000 miles. The year 1875 was devoted to an 
examination of the Pacific ocean, in making which upwards of 20,000 miles 
were traversed. On her homeward route the Atlantic was crossed a fifth 
time. Altogether her cruise extended to about 68,000 miles. 

Observations were made during the cruise at upwards of 350 stations, 
and accurate information was obtained regarding the physical and 
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biological: condition of the ocean and. its bed. at.ecach of them.;.The 
main points of investigation were the exact position of each station; the 
precise depth of the ocean there; the nature of the bottom, as determined 
by microscopic and chemical examination of specimens: brought. up by the 
sounding apparatus ; the temperature, and chemical, and physical character 
of the water at the. bottom,.and at various levels .between that..and the 
surface ; and the character of the fauna and marine plants which inhabit 
the various localities. 

The general results arrived at by the expedition, were briefly stated by 
Sir Wyville Thomson. in an address delivered. by..him.to the British 
Association at its meeting in Glasgow on;September 11, 1876... We shall 
endeavour to give such an outline of them as our space permits. 

The average depth of the sea was found to be from 2,000 to 2,500 
fathoms. A large portion of it is not, quite so deep as this; but,in.the 
North Pacific there is.a great stretch of water 3,000 fathoms deep and 
upwards. The depth of the North Atlantic averages 2,000 fathoms, but a 
ridge runs along the bottom of it from Greenland to Tristan d’Acumha, 
showing itself at the surface in various islands and, groups of islands. 
There the water is much shallower. This ridge, when it pagses into..the 
South Atlantic, where it is.cailed the,“ Dolphin Rise,”,.has.on each side 
of it a deep valley, where the soundings in general showed 3,000 fathoms 
of water. 

The nature of the ocean-bed varies, according to its depth, and from 
other causes. Close to the shores, and for a distance, of some hundreds of 
miles from them, the bottom of the sea consists chiefly of deposits of. the 
same nature as the neighbouring land, mixed with remains of the animal 
life prevailing in each locality. In the open sea, where the débris of the 
land ceases to affect the composition of the bed of the ocean, its character 
depends.on the depth of the water. 

At depths of 2,000 fathoms and under it, the bottom of the sea consists 
of what has been termed by naturalists Globigerina ooze, a calcareous 
deposit formed of the shells of the Globigerina, a species of Foraminifera. 
Vast quantities of these minute shells are continually accumulating all 
over, the North Atlantic, and in other places where. the ocean is of 
moderate depth. They consist of carbonate of lime, and consequently 
will ultimately assume the form of limestone rocks. 

At greater depths the ocean bed assumes a different character. At, 
and. immediately under 2,000 fathoms, the white deposit of Globigerina 
ooze assumes a “rotten or yellow” hue; and at 2,500 fathoms depth, 
shells are no longer found, but instead of them “a homogeneous red mud, 
which, instead of consisting of carbonate of lime, is formed of the 
materials of ordinary clay.” This red clay consists of silicate of alumina 
and peroxide of iron. 


It was long a question among naturalists whether the minute shell-fish 
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which form these deposits inhabit the surface of the sea or live at 
the bottom. The Challenger expedition has finally determined this point. 
Till recently few or none of the Globigerina were found alive at or near 
the surface; but during the Challenger’s cruise large quantities of them 
were captured with the tow-net on the surface of the ocean, and at 
depths varying from one to a hundred fathoms. It was ascertained also 
that the living animals so captured had many characteristics totally 
distinct from the shells as found at the bottom. The conclusion arrived 
at by Sir Wyville Thomson is that the animals live wholly at or near 
the surface, and that the whole material deposited in the bed of the sea 
consists of shells which fall to the bottom after the death of their living 
inmates. 

The question remains to be solved— What produces this change in the 
character of the ocean bed after a depth of 2,000 fathoms has been 
reached? Why is the calcareous deposit of shallower depths replaced 
by red clay? No complete explanation has yet been given of this. 
“There is no doubt,” says Sir Wyville Thomson, “that the calcareous 
formation is arrested by the carbonate of lime being in some way or other 
removed from the shells of these creatures. When we come to a certain 
depth the carbonate of lime is dissolved, and we have a fine red clay 
instead. The cause of the removal of the carbonate of lime is as yet 
rather obscure. We were at first inclined to believe that it is removed 
by excess of carbonic acid in the water. If the water contained an excess 
of this acid, it would dissolve these shells, and it is just possible that the 
excess of carbonic acid in these depths may remove the carbonate of lime. 
We also found a large quantity of sulphate of lime dissolved in the sea, 
and it is just conceivable that a considerable amount of suphurous acid 
may be percolating through the crust of the earth at various places, and 
that it may be converted into sulphuric acid, which would dissolve the 
carbonate of lime. But whatever be the reason, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that on reaching 2,000 fathoms the lime is gradually 
removed and we have the red clay.” He goes on to say that the 
compound of silicate of alumina and peroxide of iron, which forms this red 
clay, does not exist in any quantity in the shells in that particular 
form; and that undoubtedly ‘‘ some complicated changes taking place 
in the sea at this moment are producing silicate of alumina and peroxide 
of iron.” 

There is another kind of animal which inhabits the sea and contributes 
to the formation of the deposits at the bottom. These animals are called 
Radiolarians. They differ from the Foraminifera both in their habits and 
in the materials of which their shells are composed. They live at all depths 
from the surface to the bottom of the sea, and in many cases they are 
of beautiful form. ‘“ When the tow-net is dragged along the sea,” says 
Professor Thomson, “even at the depth of 1,000 fathoms, we find that 
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the number of Radiolarians increases, and that the size of the specimens 
of the species which are found on the surface is rather greater, and many 
forms occur at those great depths which are not found on the surface. 
Therefore we are inclined to believe that the Radiolarians live all 
through the sea, and down to the greatest lepths, which may be some- 
thing like five miles. 

“‘ Now you can easily understand that these things living in this way 
add considerably to the formations which are taking place at the bottom. 
We often find a formation which has been called by Mr. Murray Radio- 
darian ooze, on account of its consisting almost entirely of the remains 
of Radiolarians. The mode of formation of this ooze is peculiar. It 
seems that the Foraminifera, living only near the surface, have their 
shells dissolved before they reach the bottom; the red clay is laid down 
as usual whatever be its origin; but the shells of the Radiolarians, 
living throughout the whole of the vast depth are so numerous, as 
entirely to overcome and mask all the other constituents of the bottom- 
This formation, however, only occurs at very extreme depths, and it is 
therefore apparently in patches at the bottom of the sea. In the 
Southern Sea, where the depth is not so great as in the Pacific or the 
Atlantic, we find that the surface, instead of being covered with Radio- 
larians, is covered with a set of minute plants which have a silicious 
coating. These plants are living on the surface in enormous quantities, 
and consequently dying on the suface. And when you drag the dredge 
or trawl over the bottom, it comes up with a white matter, which looks 
at first extremely like chalk, though it is formed entirely of silica.” 

The results obtained by the Challenger expedition regarding the climate 
of the sea may be thus summed up. The average temperature of the 
bottom of the ocean is a little above freezing-point; but it varies 
slightly with the depth, being lowest where the water is deepest. 
The surface temperature is affected by many circumstances, such as 
the latitude of the place of observation, the season of the year, the 
heat or coldness of the weather, the locality from which the surface- 
water is derived. But there is an invariable rule that the temperature 
of the water falls gradually from the surface to the bottom. This fall is 
often rapid for the first few hundred fathoms; but it then becomes more 
regular. The average temperature at 500 fathoms depth is about 45°. 
All over the bottom the temperature is very uniform and very low. 

In his address at Glasgow, Sir Wyville Thomson suggested a very 
simple season for this. ‘The surface of the ocean,” he said, “is affected 
by the heat of the season and by the condition of the latitude, down to 
perhaps 500 fathoms. It is also very greatly affected by currents which 
are moving through the sea, and which are mixing water of different 
temperatures, and bringing water of different temperatures from different 
places. There is one set of currents which is particularly — and 
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which tends to spread warmth over the surface of the northern and 
southern seas and modify the ocean temperatures. These are the great 
currents which are running from east to west, driven by the trade winds 
blowing along the equatorial region and driving before them the equatorial 
water. They are met by the great continents. One is met by Cape San 
Roque in South America in the Atlantic, and against: Cape San Roque it 
divides, one portion going northwards and another southwards. In the 
Pacific the current is met by the continent of Asia, and in the same way 
one portion runs northwards and another southwards. The warm 
water being‘driven to the north and south becomes mixed with colder 
water, and the temperature is modified and ameliorated by it. It 
is likewise affected by other currents which are produced by various 
reflections against coasts and other obstacles. In this way we have water 
moving about on the surface, and conveying temperature from one place 
to another, and rendering the temperature of these upper 500 fathoms 
extremely irregular. In the Atlantic we find that from this point—about 500 
fathoms—to the bottom the temperature steadily decreases until it comes 
down to near the freezing point, no matter what the surface temperature 
or the latitude. We have come to the conclusion that this great mass of 
water is moving from the southern sea, and there seems to me to be very 
little doubt—although this matter will have to be gone into carefully— 
that the reason why this water is moving from the southern sea in a body 
in this way is, that there is a greater amount of evaporation in the North 
Atlantic, and over the Northern Hemisphere generally, than there is of 
precipitation ; whereas it seems almost obvious that in the Southern 
Hemisphere—in the huge band of low barometrical pressure round the 
South Pole, the precipitation is in excess of the evaporation. This is an 
extremely simple way of accounting for this mass of cold water, which it 
has been hitherto found impossible to account for on iny reasonable 
theory.” 

We do not enter upon any description of the new form: of animal life 
which have been made known to us by the Challenger Expecition. A mere 
catalogue of the new species would more than fill our space, and no 
written words could convey any idea of the various interestiug and often 
most beautiful denizens of the deep which have been browrit home to 
enrich our national collections of zoology. It is enough to say that the 
fauna of the sea was found to be rich, and varied, and universally dis- 
tributed even at the greatest depths. “It was our inipression,” Sir 
Wyville Thomson says on this subject, “that when we exam ic this fauna 
we should find it very analogous to that of the ancient chalk, for we 
believed, and we believe still, that the deposition of chalk has een going on 
continuously in various parts of the ocean from the chalk period to the 
present time. In this expectation we were to a certain oxtent disap- 
pointed, for the species found in the modern beds are certaii)'y in very few 
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instances identical with those of the chalk or even with those of the older 
tertiaries. But although the species, as we usually regard species, are 
not identical ; the general character of the assemblage of animals is much 
more nearly allied to the cretaceous than to any recent fauna.” As was 
to be expected from the ascertained uniformity of the bottom temperature 
of the ocean, and of its bed, the fauna of the deepest parts.is wonderfully 
uniform throughout. 

Such are a few of the most striking results of the Challenger 
Expedition.: After an absence of nearly three years and a half the vessel 
cast anchor at Sheerness on the morning of the 27th of May, 1876, bringing 
with her the richest cargo that ever ship brought to our shores. It will 
be many years before the vast mass of information collected by Sir 
Wyville Thomson and his fellow-workmen brings forth all its fruit. Many 
cherished scientific dogmas have already been disproved by ascertained 
facts discovered during the voyage. Many new truths will yet be reached. 
Men of science will remember the Challenger as long as British sailors 
remember the Victory. 

We must retrace our steps to resume our biographical account of 
Professor Wyville Thomson. His life at Belfast is thus described, 
evidently by one who knows him well :—“ By interesting himself not only 
in what concerned the working of the College but even in the welfare of 
the town in which it was located, he soon gathered round him a host of 
intelligent and warm-hearted friends. In social life it was but an accident 
that would reveal the biologist, and one witnessed only tie general culture 
and artistic taste of a well-bred man.” 

In 1866, Professor Wyville Thomson took a leading part in the opposi- 
tion to the Supplemental Charter by which power was sought to be given 
to the Queen’s University in Ireland to grant degrees to Students coming 
up for examination from any College which the Senate of the University 
might recognize. His efforts were successful. A committee was formed 
to try the legality of the Charter, and after protracted litigation the 
Master of the Rolls granted an injunction which rendered it inoperative 
and saved the University from being reduced to a mere Examining 
Board. 

In 1870 the Regius Professorship of Natural History in the University 
of Edinburgh became vacant by the resignation of Professor Allmann. 
Wyville Thomson became a candidate for the chair and was elected, 
and he has occupied it till the present time. His long absence with the 
Challenger Expedition was a loss to which the University submitted 
patiently for the cause of science,- but it will be a profit in the end to 
Edinburgh as well as to the world at large. 

Professor Wyville Thomson was Vice-President of the Jury on Raw 
Products at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. He is an LL.D. of Aberdeen 
University, a Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, 
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of the Linnzan Society, the Geological Society, and many other learned 
associations. On the successful completion of the Challenger Expedition 
he received the honour of Knighthood in acknowledgment of his distin- 
guished services. 

Under the title .“ Depths of the Sea” Professor Wyville Thomson 
published in 1872 a handsome and most interesting volume containing an 
account of the cruises made in the Lightning and the Porcupine ; 
and we understand that he is now busily engaged in the preparation of a 
history of the Ohallenger Expedition. We may venture to predict that 
none of our existing Romances of the Sea will equal in interest the story 
he will have to tell us. 





Lays of the Saintly. 


LAYS OF THE SAINTLY. 


By tHe Lonpon HeErmir. 


AvurHor or “ Sones or Smreunariry,” ‘‘ Peeps at Lrvg,” &c. 
No. 16.—Sr. Grecory THE Great. 


Prelude. 


I wo have sung, in verse not too sublime, 
The saintly ones of old and modern time, 

A subject which, unlike the poet’s strength 
And reader's patience, lasts to any length, 
Take up again my theme, my pen, my lyre, 
Invoke the Muses for poetic fire, 

Divine affatus, and such other aids 

As bards can borrow from the land of shades ; 
An extra inspiration now I need, 

A prancing Pegasus of purest breed, 

For he whose life now comes within my scope, 
Was not Saint only, he was also Pope. 


His Early Life. 


The story I’ll relate 
Of Gregory the Great, 
Who every saintly quality possessed ; 
And very soon, I ween, 
You'll own he must have been 
The best of the most blesséd of the blest. 


In Rome he drew his birth 
From a family of worth, 
And Gordian of his father was the name ; 
Who to a noble bride 
By a Gordian knot was tied, 
And Sylvia, it is stated, was the dame. 
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Both rich in Mammon’s store, 
But in piety much more, 
In latter years these good patricians shrunk 
From sinful worldly life, 
And from senator and wife 
They changed into a humble nun and monk. 


"Tis always thought a boon 
To be born with silver spoon 
In mouth—and rather better if it's gold— 
To Gregory this gift 
Ensured promotion swift— 
Chief magistrate at thirty-four years old. 


He lived in pomp and state 
Befitting one so great, 
In silk and gold and precious stones attired; 
But then his soul was set 
On higher treasures yet, 
To saintly reputation he aspired. 


Wis Religious “ Call.” 


No, Gregory cared not for loaves or for fishes, 
Nor pleasures and honours that money could buy, 
The good of mankind was the aim of his wishes, 
And heaven the goal that attracted his eye ; 


And so, when of parents the Reaper bereft him, 
His personal cost was so strictly in bounds 
That, from the magnificent fortune they left him, 
He lived on the pence and gave others the pounds. 


He carried this Ruskin-like self-abnegation 
So far, all his titles and posts to resign, 
To mortify pride and forego ostentation, 
Wear serge ‘stead of silk, and drink water for wine. 


Six abbeys in lovely Sicilia he founded, 
A seventh—inscribed to St. Andrew—at Rome, 
And soon, by his priests and disciples surrounded, 
As Abbot, Gregorius felt quite at home. 


Xe fApsterpe of pe Angel-Marinere. 


Now wonders began, 
And heaven with manifestations impressed 
This sanctified man. 
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Thus once he was keeping 
His vigil, when, weeping, 
And greatly distressed, 
A sailor-like form, 
Cast up by the storm, 
Came thither to beg, and long woes to recount; 
Much moved by his manner 
The saint gave a “ tanner,” 
(We look at the motive, and not the amount) 
And sent him away. 
But soon he came back—for his money was lost— 
In grief and dismay ;— 
“ Here's sixpence, my brother, 
Which makes, with the other, 
A shilling you've cost.” 


That coin went as well, 
And back to the cell 

The sailor came—like a bad shilling himself. 
(What faith in his honour 
The reverend donor 

Evinced, and how lavish of pity and pelf!) 

. “Tye no money left,” 

The Abbot now said, “ but this fine silver dish 
From begging and theft 
Will serve to secure you, 
When pawn’d ‘twill ensure you 

Whatever you wish.” 


The seaman once more 
Sought Gregory’s door, 
But changed to an angel's bright glorious state, 
“ Hail, saint, whose good action 
Gives such satisfaction, 
I bring heaven’s blessing ; and here is your plate.” 


¥e Saint's fasting and Mumility. 


Twas said the good Gregorius was very fond of fasting, 

But prone to faint with weakness if his abstinence were lasting ; 
For howsoever strong the will, and firm the resolution, 

To realize their promptings oft depends on constitution. 

He thought it very hard, indeed, that on the Eve of Easter, 
When all the world were fasters, he alone should be a feaster; 
But prayer and perseverance, nature's feebleness defeating, 

In time he learnt to overcome that sinful knack of eating. 
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Beneath no bushel was concealed our hero’s moral beacon, 
For Gregory was nuncio, and cardinal and deacon, 
Confounder of all heretics, and papal secretary, 

And sent to distant Angleland to act as missionary ; 

But soon recalled—the Romans found they couldn’t bear to lose him. 
Yet, thanks for what he did for us, no Briton can refuse him; 

So great a “pillar of the Church,” till high and higher rising 

Would reach the Roman Capital at last beyond surmising ; 

No card-in-all the papal pack whose winning chance was brighter, 

No lowly head more certain of the hierarchic mitre ; 

Yea, once an angel told him so (the same he had befriended), 

Who Gregory’s “ little dinners” in disguise had oft attended. 

But ‘gainst such high ambitious thoughts the humble saint protested, 
Declaring that his pious zeal was quite disinterested ; 

“ And if they offer'd him the crown ” (and here the good man wept) “ it 
Would pass the power of all mankind to force him to accept it.” 

He little thought this attitude was just the course that won them: 
Men always thrust their honours most on those who seek to shun them. 


His Flight, Discovery, and Glorious Election. 


But never were the Romans blind 

To merits of the saintly kind, 

They saw our hero was design'd 
For clerical regality ; 

So, when the good Pelagius went 

Where popes all go when life is spent, 

All meant to Gregory to present 

The honours of papality. 






Now human nature, history proves 
In priestly bosoms lives and moves 

As in more worldly forms and grooves, 

*Tis changed but in condition ; 

The Church hath ever loved intrigue, 
Each conclave is a clique or league, 
Whose members work, without fatigue, 
The workings of ambition. 


But Gregory, humble, selfless, pure, 
Wish’d only to remain obscure, 
And make his path to heaven secure. 

He shunn’d both power and splendour 
And so in secret did depart 
From Rome, conceal’d within a cart, 
Resolving in his inmost heart, 
He never would surrender. 
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Three days in caverns, and amid 

The fastnesses of woods he hid, 

He knew they'd seek him—and they did, 
Most eager were their searches ; 

They sought him north, south, west, and east, 

By day and night they never ceased, 

In Rome excitement still increased, 
And tumult fill’d the churches.. 


Anxiety had reached its pitch, 
They’d hunted every nook and niche, 
At last they found him in a ditch 
(I hope it was a dry one) ; 
A sharp-eyed monk dispell’d despair 
By sudden shouting, “I declare, 
The holy man’s snugged up in there— 
By Jingo! he’s a sly one!” 


But what secured his being found 
Was that, as o’er some hallow'd ground, 
A shaft of light shone all around, 
Whose beams the ditch did flash on ; 
And on the good saint's humble gown 
And face, as ’twere some halo’d crown, 
While angels flitted up and down, 
In Jacob's ladder fashion. 


*Twas clear from this that Heaven decreed 

Gregorius to be Pope indeed ; 

They fetched him forth with joy and speed, 
And hasten’d to proclaim him ; 

So he was crown’d in pomp and state, 

The Roman people, much elate, 

Hail’d him as “ Gregory the Great,” 
Which history still doth name him. 


Blissful State of ye Moly father. 


Oh! what a glorious feeling it must be 
To sit enthroned in Peter’s sacred chair— 
To wear the tri-crown'd beehive, and to see 
Tokens of your dominion everywhere ! 
To hold the keys of New Jerusalem, 
And ope its radiant gates to the elect; 
Able to give salvation, or condemn, 
To breathe the incense sweet of man’s respect. 
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To be a king, yet know no kingly cares, 
As royal quarrels, marriages, and dowers ; 
Cousins who plot, or too expectant heirs, 
No queen to share (and p’rhaps usurp) your powers. 
To know you are infallible, and speak 
Words prized as gems of wisdom far and wide ! 
No wonder human nature, being weak— 
(If popes are human)—should be puff'd with pride. 
But he, our saint, whom nothing could make proud, 
Bore his thick honours, blushing all the while, 
Adopting,—tho’ so worshipp’d by the crowd, 
* Servus servorum Dei” as his style. 
Some say ‘twas nothing but “the pride which apes 
Humility ;” his virtues were a sham, 
Pshaw !—slander is a thing that none escapes, 
Whom many bless, a few are sure to damn. 


PMarbellous Relics of ye Saint. 


Of relics our saint had a number, 
And taught the elect how to prize 
What sceptics consider as lumber, 
And heretics laugh at as lies ; 
Miraculous legend and story 
He told, and much miracle wrought, 
To Rome-be it said to his glory— 
The arm of St. Andrew he brought. 
When sinners indulged in revilings 
The head of St. Luke awed them all ; 
He'd also some precious steel filings 
Rasped off from the chains of St. Paul. 
He sent to devout Constantina 
A veil the apostles had touch’d ; 
Worth more than the oldest of china 
By fancier eagerly clutch’d. 
He'd oils from the tombs of the martyrs, 
That caused every ailment to fly, 
And suppliants came from all quarters 
To ask, and he'd never deny ; 
Such seekers his palace oft crowded ; 
When certain ambassadors came, 
He gave them a cloth which had shrouded 
Some saints of exceptional fame. 
The present afforded much pleasure, 
And homeward its casket they bore, 
But found, when they peep’d at their treasure, 
A plain piece of linen—no more. 


XUM 
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“ His Holiness, sure, is deceiving,” 
They cried, and to Gregory sped, 
Who then, to ensure their believing, 
Cut through the blest sheet—and it bled / 


We Brorciseth Bedils and Attracteth Angels. 


O doubt not such facts; once St. Gregory, blessing 
A chapel polluted by Arianism, 

Brought thither the relics he joy’d in possessing 
To aid in destroying that horrible schism ; 

When out of the chapel a great hog ran grunting 
(Though how he got in there, I’m sure I can’t say) ; 

Of course ‘twas the Devil disguised, who confronting 
Those sanctified symbols, was driven away. 


The lamps of that temple by angels were Jit, too, 
Or lighted, at least, when no mortal was near, 
With flame so celestial in brightness, ‘twas jit to 

Illume not an earthly, but heavenly sphere. 

At times a bright cloud would descend on the altar, 
The fane would be fill’d with an odour divine ; 
The faithful that crowded the portals would falter, 
Prevented by awe from approaching the shrine. 


QA fAisbeliever Rebuked. 


Sinners were many, in spite of Saints, 

Scorning the Church’s high restraints ; 

Doubting even the solemn fact 

That Transubstantiation’s act 

Could change the nature of bread and wine ; 

One woman, during that rite divine, 

Presumed to laugh when Gregory said, 

“This is flesh, though it looks like bread.” 
‘What! laughing at such a time and place?” 

“T’'m the baker’s wife, an’ it please your Grace, 

I made that bread, which is sweet and fresh, 

But fain must laugh when you call it flesh.” 

Need I say that the Pope was bound 

Such profanity to confound ’ 

Putting forth his marvellous power, 

No longer the bread seem’d made of flour ; 

*Twas palpable flesh, as all might see, 

And raised their faith to the highest degree. 

Hey! presto! again the charm he wrought, 

And flesh became bread, as quick as thought. 

All saw and believed; and the woman’s doubt 

Was changed to penitence most devout. 
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His Charitye, Miercie, and Criumph ove pe DBebpl. 


In charity our saint excell’d, 
Gave distant convents constant aid, 
Did many to the Faith persuade, 
But none by violence compell’d ; 
To every sect was tolerance shown, 
And even the Jews he let alone. 


Yet could he be severe at times :-— 
A man the Church's wrath incurr'd, 
So Gregory spoke the fatal word 
Which barr’d his way to heavenly climes ; 
The sinner, invoking magic force, 
Made Satan enter the Pontiff’s horse. 


As Gregory thro’ the streets’ did ride 
His steed ’gan so insanely act, 
So plunged and caper’d, buck’d and back’'d, 
“ The Devil’s in him!” Gregory cried ; 
The common folk, as he pranced along, 
Cried, “‘ Here's another good horse gone wrong!” 


The Pontiff made the sacred sign, 
And pray'd a prayer ; the steed became 
At once as gentle and as tame 
As any cat of yours or mine. } 
Else surely, terrible to repeat, 
The thronéd Pope would have Jost his seat. 


Acts, Works, and MDethe of St. Gregorpe. 


*T would take a most portentous tome 
To tell one half the actions 

Done by the saint who ruled in Rome, 
His laws, his benefactions, 

His doctrines, and his miracles— 
All more or less veracious ; 

Tho’ some of those tradition tells 
Need faith both deep and spacious. 
The church with ritual he surcharged 

(Already more than ample), 
And her formalities enlarged 
By precept and example. 
St. Gregory’s writings, well ’tis known, 
Exist in great variety, 
And tho’ you may dislike their tone, 
You can’t dispute their piety. 
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To prompt the work, the Sacred Dove, 
Upon his shoulder seated, 

Would whisper faith, and hope, and love, 
Which he with pen repeated. 

There was no doubt about the bird, 
For Deacon Peter saw it ; 

And died a martyr to his word, 
So Fancy did not draw it. 

Translated to the See of Heaven, 
His right preferment gaining, 

Our saint was freed from earthly leaven, 
The fourteenth year of reigning. 


We Establyscheth ype Gregorian Chaunte. 


A musical glory to Gregory, too, 
All histories tally in granting ; 

To him did the Church owe the striking and new 
“Gregorian ” method of chanting. 

Two schools he established the capital near, 
Where good little souls he'd the cure of, 

And any young lad with a musical ear, 
A sound education was sure of. 

The books and the instruments Gregory used— 
Including his rods for correction— 

Are visible still; nor are tourists refused 
The honour and bliss of inspection. 


————_ 


De Horal Lesson. 


And now for the quotient that winds up our sum, 
It needeth no sage to explain it ; 
Tt is that, tho’ often promotion may come 
To those who deserve to attain it, 
By merit success cannot always be scored, 
Bad luck our deservings may smother ; 
So strive to make virtue itself its reward, 
For fear it may meet with no other. 
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LEAVES FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 


By an Ex-Orricer or THE Royat Irish CoNnsTABULARY. 


A Story oF wHAr HapPENED ON 
A CuHRIsTmAs-Day. 


‘*T remember, I remember how my child- 
hood fleeted by, 
The mirth of each December, and the 
warmth of each July.” 


A nappy family party was gathered 
round the Christmas “yule log,” 
consisting of father, mother, and 
nine children; a few friends were 
also present; the cloth had been 
removed, the materials were laid 
on the table, the punch was mixed, 
the juveniles had a little wine at 
dinner and half a glass of kettle- 
punch after, and were getting 
“ awfully jolly” and troublesome. 

Every one seemed pleased with 
themselves, and appeared to wish 
to make all happy around them. 

The friends present comprised a 
Captain of Dragoons named Ed- 
monds, kind, and gentlemanlike in 
manners, and, above all, he had 
been wounded at Waterloo, was a 
bachelor, and therefore a person 
of considerable interest to some of 
our lady acquaintances. 

We had, also, an elderly gentle- 
man named Forrester, and his son, 
about twenty-two years old, who 
carried his left arm in a sling; he 
held at that time a Government 
appointment received for his bravery 
in having, together with a younger 
brother, succeeded in defeating an 
armed party who had attacked his 
father’s house, a few miles from 
Cashel, on the previous Christmas- 


day. In the attack he was severely 
wounded. 

We had previously heard some 
anecdotes about the attack, and 
were most anxious to have an 
account of it from young For- 
rester. 

The very mention of the occur- 
rence, however, seemed to throw a 
gloom over father and son, but 
seeing our anxiety, young Forrester 
said “he would gratify us,” and 
commenced as follows: — 


“ This morning twelvemonths 
found us a happy family—we resided 
a few miles from Cashel. I had 
two brothers, one two years older 
than myself.” Here the speaker 
burst into tears, his father also 
seemed greatly affected, he however 
soon rallied, and continued, ‘‘ And 
two sisters, the youngest a baby 
two years old. On Christmas-day my 
father, mother, and eldest brother 
went to church, about a mile dis- 
tant. I remember well my poor 
mother as they were leaving the 
house saying, ‘ Now, boys, if a 
party comes for the arms, be sure 
you run under the beds.’ My 
father said ‘he did not think we 
would,’ 

“ About half an hour after they 
had left I was in the kitchen with 
my youngest brother—the girl that 
had charge of baby was there also ; 
we were sitting at the fire, when a 
stealthy step was heard outside, 
and the latch was gently raised, 
the door was, however, most fortu- 
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nately, bolted. I immediately started 
up and asked ‘ Who’s there ?’ 
‘It’s only me, your honor; maybe 
you would let me light my pipe?’ 
was the reply. ‘Wait a moment,’ 
said I, and sending the servant 
upstairs with baby, I went towards 
the door as if to open it, but in 
place of doing so, I threw a heavy 
iron bar across it, and quickly 
stepped on one side. It was well 
I did so, as a blunderbuss, loaded 
with slugs, was fired at the door, 
which was a double oak one; 
the discharge was so close that some 
of the pellets tore through and 
struck the opposite wall. My 
brother and I ran upstairs imme- 
diately to the room where fourteen 
stand of yeomanry arms were kept, 
several of them being loaded. 

“The moment my brother got 
hold of a gun, he ran down to the 
first landing; the only vulnerable 
point we had, as there was a pantry 
there, the window of which was 
generally left open. The door was 
very slight, and had some fissures 
in it, and through one of those he 
saw the figure of a man moving 
about. Knowing that he must 
have got in through the window, 
my brother, without the slightest 
hesitation, fired through the door, 
there was a heavy fall, followed by 
groans, and all was still: he then 
ran upstairs and told me what he 
had done, seized on two loaded 
guns and hastened down ; passing 
the pantry, he unlocked the shat- 
tered door, and saw the wretched 
man he had fired at lying dead in 
a pool of blood. 

“ The pantry window being still 
open, he by great exertion suc- 
ceeded in closing it, a service not 
unattended with danger, from the 
constant fusilade kept up; he then 
went down to the kitchen, the door 
had resisted all efforts to break it. 
The window, fortunately, was high 
up in the wall, and guarded with 
stout cross-bars. As he was about 
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to enter, he heard voices in a low 
tone, and looking up at the window, 
he saw a fellow with a gun in his 
hand, who, as it was afterwards 
discovered, was standing on the 
shoulders of another man. The 
instant the ruffian saw my brother 
he shifted the gun round to enable 
him to fire through the bars; my 
brother was, however, too quick for 
him, he fired, and the man fell to 
the ground severely wounded. 

‘‘He then ran up to the room 
where I had taken up my position, 
and found me lying on the bed 
faint from loss of blood; having 
bound up my arm, and given me 
some brandy, I was able to tell him 
my adventures since we parted 
in the room where we had the 
arms. 

“*As soon as you went down- 
stairs, I, quietly as possible, placed 
the barrel of my gun on the win- 
dow-sill and looked out. As I did 
so I saw that one of the party had 
me covered. It may seem strange, 
but I had not the power to draw in 
my head. The man fired, the ball 
struck the window above, but did 
no further injury. The fellow then 
turned to run; I fired, the ball 
entered his back, and he fell for- 
ward. I immediately left the win- 
dow, which in a moment became a 
target for a dozen bullets. 

‘*¢ From the time the first shot had 
been fired at the door until this 
time, a perfect fusilade had been 
kept up outside ; every window was 
smashed. Hoping to get a shot at 
one of the ruffians, I peeped out, 
not observing any one at the mo- 
ment, and the firing having appa- 
rently ceased, I hastily concluded 
that the ruffians were making off, 
and incautiously exposed myself 
too much. A shot was fired from 
a corner of the house where a 
fellow had stationed himself to 
watch the window, being afraid to 
come to the front. 

“*T felt that I was wounded, and 
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unable to descend the stairs or 
assist myself. Your coming was 
most fortunate.’ I did not think 
at the time that the bone was 
broken. It turned out to be only a 
severe flesh wound, from the effects 
of which I am now rapidly recover- 
ing. A great shouting and noise 
of many persons running now 
caused my brother to look care- 
fully out, when, to his great joy, 
he saw the people, headed by my 
father and elder brother, rushing 
to our rescue, from church. 

“My father will tell you the re- 
mainder of the story, and how it 
came that we were so soon rescued, 
as not more than an hour could 
have elapsed from the time the 
first shot was fired at the door 
until the last. 

“My youngest brother, who be- 
haved so gallantly during the affair, 
and whose presence of mind in 
firing through the pantry door 
saved us from destruction, is now 
in India, having been appointed 
midshipman on board one of his 
Majesty’s line-of-battle ships. He 
always had a wish for the sea. The 
last time I heard from him he was 
getting on well, and a favourite 
with both officers and men.” 

“It is my turn now,” said the 
elder Mr. Forrester, “‘ to take up the 
story from where my son left off, 
and carry it on to the sad ending. 
My poor wife and I, together with 
my eldest son, arrived at the church 
in about twenty minutes after leav- 
ing home. Some presentiment of 
evil seemed to hang over us on our 
way, as more than once we hesi- 
tated about turning back. 

“Our rector, a kind and good 
man, who was a short time after- 
wards brutally murdered for daring 
to look for his tithes, had just 
ascended the pulpit and given out 
the text, when the distant sound of 
firing at irregular intervals began 
to disturb the decorum of the con- 
gregation. Several men stood up 


and were about leaving, when to 
our horror and astonishment the 
mother of our nursery-maid rushed 
in, and called loudly on us ‘ for her 
child, who,’ she said, ‘must be 
kilt dead by that time, as the house 
was attacked by a large number of 
black boys, who were shooting 
everything they came across.’ I 
need not say the state of mind we 
left the church in, or the haste we 
made homeward, my wife being 
taken home in a friend’s carriage 
by the road. 

“ Accompanied by all the male 
portion of the congregation, and 
our good pastor himself amongst 
the number, my son and I leading, 
we took a short cut across the 
fields, and in about ten minutes 
came in sight of the house. The 
moment they saw us, the ruffians, 
although numbering at least a dozen 
well armed men, turned and fled in 
all directions; all except one man, 
whose spirit of revenge was so 
strong that he lost sight of self- 
preservation in his desire for blood. 

“* My son, who was in advance of 
us all, first got sight of him. His 
back was turned towards us. He 
was on one knee, with his gun 
covering the window my son now 
present had fired from. The mo- 
ment he heard the noise of so 
many feet behind, he sprang up, 
turned round, and partly raised his 
gun, as if about to fire. The utter 
inutility of such an act in the face 
of thirty or forty men in hot pur- 
suit, made him adopt another 
course; so throwing away the gun, 
he ran for his life. He took every- 
thing in his way—ditches, bogs, 
rivers--in a straight line. 

“ At length the chase came to a 
standstill. Although not being so 
far able to overtake him, yet he was 
kept well in view. The last seen 
of him was crossing a ditch and 
getting on the main road to Cashel. 
In less than two minutes his pur- 
suers were on the road, but no sign 
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of the would-be murderer was 
visible. Almost all our party were 
armed. Every man got his pistol 
ready, and scattered at each side. 
A large culvert crossed the road. 
This was watched at either end, 
and being‘ nearly full of water, the 
wretched man, who had taken 
refuge there, soon found that the 
only alternative he had was, be- 
tween a certainty of being drowned 
on the one hand if he remained in 
concealment, and the chance of 
cheating the gallows on the other— 
so he surrendered at discretion. 
This verifies the old saying that ‘a 
man that is born to be hanged, will 
never be drowned,’ and hanged he 
was at the ensuing assizes along 
with three more of the gang. 
Seven of those wretched men lost 
their lives on this occasion; three 
shot during the attack by my sons, 
the man we pursued and captured, 
and three others, who for the same 
offence were tried and canvicted. 

“ T now come to the sad part of 
my story. From that time forward 
my own tenants evidently wished 
to avoid me; they knew that we 
were aware of their knowledge that 
the attack was contemplated, and 
of their sympathy with the gang 
on whom, according to their laws, 
the lot fell to participate in it. 

“The next morning the dead 
body of the man who was shot in 
the back, was found in a clump of 
furze a short distance from the 
house. My son, accompanied by 
two policemen, took out a favourite 
retriever he had to go over the 
grounds, thinking that a clue might 
be obtained as to the identity of 
some of the party. Passing near 
this spot, the dog at once stopped, 
and with his nose in the air barked, 
and seemed much excited. My 
son darted to the spot, followed by 
the police, and then they found the 
body. One of the police recognized 
itas that of a travelling pedlar, a 
man well-known, but avoided by 
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all well-disposed people, as a dan- 
gerous person ; he was a fair 
scholar, wrote a good hand, and 
was more than suspected, as other 
paid men have been since, of being 
the writer of many of the threatening 
notices, ornamented with skulls, 
cross-bones, and pikes, that in those 
days were flying all over the 
country. 

“Four policemen and a sergeant 
were quartered in my house. A 
month had elapsed, the great fair 
of Thurles was at hand, and it was 
necessary that I should go there, 
as I had a lot of fat cattle to dis- 
pose of ; and also expected to 
receive a large sum of money: it 
being my determination, after the 
attack on my house, and the provi- 
dential escape of my children, to 
run no further risk, but to wind 
up my affairs, dispose of my land - 
and dwelling-house, and seek else- 
where a more peaceable spot, where 
I could leave home for a few hours 
without the fear of finding my 
house burned down, and my family 
murdered on my return. 

“With a firm determination to 
proceed to Thurles, notwithstanding 
my poor wife's entreaty to the con- 
trary, I prepared for my journey. I 
had a first-rate trained hunter in my 
stables, and a thoroughbred mare, 
both of them fit for any work, It 
was decided that my eldest son was 
to accompany me. Poor boy! he 
little thought of the fate that 
awaited him, or that he was taking 
an eternal farewell of all that was 
most dear to him. 

“The fatal morning came, and, 
well mounted, we were not long in 
getting over the few miles between 
us and our destination. Every- 
thing turned out favourably. My 
cattle were all well sold, I received 
the money expected, and about four 
o'clock of a cold evening in early 
spring we left Thurles behind us, 
and proceeded homeward at arapid 
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« All went well until we arrived 
at a part of the road shaded with 
trees for about a mile at either 
side; here it was so dark that we 
unfortunately slackened our pace 
considerably, and when about the 
centre of it, where there was a 
slight opening in the trees, two 
shots were fired simultaneously 
from the side my son was riding 
at. I turned quickly round, but 
alas! only in time to see him fall 
from his horse ; at the same 
moment, a single shot was fired 
from my side, my hat flew from 
my head, and I felt something 
strike my shoulder like the cut of 
a whip; the mare was wounded in 
the shoulder, and ran away with 
me; and although two or three 
shots more were fired, I escaped 
with a slight wound, but was 
unable to master the mare until 
she galloped up to the hall door. 

“My sons rushed out, finding 
me as I have described; another 
moment and I should have fallen. 
At the same time my poor wife 
came out, and after attending to my 
wants until I was sufficiently re- 
covered, stooped over me and, in a 
subdued voice, said, ‘ William, 
where is John? Tell me all; for 
I know from your look and your 
whispering to the boys, that some- 
thing dreadful has happened.’ 

“ T took her hand in mine, kissed 
her, and told her all. No tears 
came ; I saw that she was stricken 
to the heart; five weeks after we 
laid her in her peaceful home. 

“TI stopped, overcome with grief, 
relating the murder of my poor 
boy and consequent death of my 
dear wife shortly after. 

“On my arrival at home that 
dreadful night, I said a few whis- 
pered words to my sons. They 
mounted at once, and galloped to 
Cashel for assistance. It quickly 
came—dragoons, police, and doc- 


“We proceeded at once to the 


spot where my poor son fell from 
his horse. The place was in a 
pool of blood. The body was not 
there, but from marks on the road 
we traced it to a ditch on the road. 
side, where some one, possibly for 
humanity sake, had laid it. He 
had been so dreadfully beaten 
about the head after he fell, that at 
the post-mortem examination the 
surgeons found it difficult to trace 
the passage of a bullet he received 
at the first discharge, and they said 
that he must have been dead at the 
time his body was so cruelly 
beaten. 

‘‘We carried him home, and 
immediately after the inquest he 
was interred. But retribution fol- 
lowed quickly on the murderers’ 
track. Three armed men, with 
their faces blackened, were seen 
going in the direction of the place 
where the murder was committed, 
about an hour before. They moved 
stealthily along, keeping under 
cover as much as possible. They 
were, however, seen and recognized 
by the land-steward of a gentleman 
whose property was close at hand, 
and who from the cover of a small 
plantation on the side of a hill, 
saw the three men pass underneath 
him. 

* The following morning, as soon 
as he heard of the murder, this 
man, who was a native of the 
North of Ireland, told his master 
what he had seen. The police 
were at once communicated with. 

“The following night the houses 
of the three men were quietly sur- 
rounded by military and police, the 
men arrested and kept apart, the 
houses closely searched. Two 
guns and a blunderbuss were found 
when morning dawned, concealed 
in a hole dug under a rick of turf. 
One of the guns, an old carbine, 
was found broken at the stock, 
which had several marks of blood 
on it, and some of my poor boy’s 
hair sticking on it. 
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“The three men were shortly 
afterwards executed. Two of them 
confessed their guilt; the third 
man said nothing. The steward, 
on whose evidence they were first 
arrested, had to’ leave the country, 
and on the recommendation of the 
judge, received a comfortable ap- 
pointment in the Custonis. 


“Tmmediately after the sad oc- 
currences you have heard related, 
half-a-dozen friends, well armed, 
came to stop with us during the 
remainder of our sojourn. They 
were all stout men, so between 
them, the police, and our own re- 
sources, we felt secure from further 
molestation. I lost no time in 
disposing of my farm, and left the 
county.”’ 

He thus concluded his sad story. 
Captain Edmonds, who had paid 
the greatest attention to the start- 
ling recital, now said :—* You have 
related, Mr. Forrester, a story truly 
melancholy in its details, of what 
happened ‘on a Christmas Day.’ 
If you will allow me, I shall now 
give you a brief account of what 
happened ‘on a Christmas Night ;’” 
and as he saw us all at “ attention,” 
soldier-like he commenced as fol- 
lows :— 


“Many a Christmas has come 
and gone since the dreadful occur- 
rence I am about to relate took 
place, and which is most painfully 
impressed on my memory, having 
been one of the passengers by the 
Cork Mail to Dublin on Christmas 
Night in the year 18—, and a wit- 
ness to all that occurred on that 
dreadful occasion. 

“The country at the time was 
much disturbed, the tithe warfare 
was at its height, robberies of arms, 
wherever to be met with, took place 
in the open day. Since the year 
1798, the peasantry did not seem 
to have such a desire to possess 
arms. Attacks on mail coaches 
were of frequent occurrence, and 
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the one I am about to relate was 
the worstvof all. 

“Business of importance’ con- 
nected with my military career 
obliged me to appear in the metro- 
polis on the following day. ‘The 
weather was intensely cold, and 
having secured an inside place, we 
started on a Christmas night by 
the mail from Cork to Dublin, 
escorted by two dragoons, who 
were relieved at different stations 
along the road. There were two 
inside passengers along with me— 
one was evidently a gentleman ; 
the appearance of the other rather 
puzzled me as to his calling. He 
wore a long frieze coat, a Belcher 
handkerchief round his neck, and 
top-boots. His general appearance 
was not prepossessing. He never 
spoke from our departure from 
Cork until we passed Cashel, when 
he said, ‘Oh! gentlemen, are you 
afraid? I know I am. Thisis a 
bad spot we are now passing. Are 
you armed? Do you think the 
dragoons would show fight? Dear 
me, I am so afraid! I cannot stay 
here any longer; I have a friend 
near this,’ So saying, he called to 
the guard. The driver pulled up, 
and he got out. We felt a kind of 
relief at his departure, and after 
circumstances induced us to be- 
lieve that he was deeply concerned 
in what occurred. 

‘© About two miles from Cashel, 
going along at a good pace, and 
just turning a sharp curve in the 
road, the leaders came full chest 
against a barrier, and fell at once. 
The barrier was composed of carts, 
large stones, turf creels, and the 
trunk of a large tree. The coach- 
man, although the night was very 
dark, might have pulled up in time 
if on a level, but the obstruction was 
so cunningly placed just beyond 
the turn, that it could not be done. 
The shock was very great ; so much 
so, that we thought for a moment 
that the coach would go over. Im- 
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mediately the nature of the obstruc- 
tion was fully seen, and no assail- 
ants making their appearance, the 
two unfortunate dragoons dis- 
mounted, and proceeded to re- 
move it. 


“The first had scarcely laid his 
hand on a cart for that purpose, 
when from behind the trunk of a 
fallen tree, and about two yards 
distant, a blunderbuss was dis- 
discharged at him. The heavy 
charge of slugs, pieces of old iron, 
&c., passed through the unfortunate 
man’s body like a four pound ball, 
and he fell dead instantly; his 
comrade, who was also wounded, 
immediately fired his holster pistols 
amongst the assassins, several of 
whom suddenly sprang up and 
made a rush. The soldier, who 
was immediately knocked down, 
was ably seconded by the guard 
with his bell-mouthed blunderbuss, 
which being heavily loaded with 
swan drops, brought three of the 


assailants to the ground. 


“ Enraged at the loss of their 
companions, the ruffians now fired 
indiscriminately, killing an outside 
passenger, and severely wounding 


the driver. One of the wheelers 
also received a ball in the shoulder, 
and the poor driver lying helpless 
across the seat having no con- 
trol over him, he lashed out with 
the greatest fury, severely injuring 
the other horse; the guard was 
dreadfully beaten, and left for dead ; 
he, however, recovered, but was 
never afterwards able to resume 
his duties, but received a good pen- 
sion. The wounded dragoon was 
knocked down by a blow on the 
head, which rendered him insen- 
sible, and it is supposed that the 
assassins, thinking him dead, 
had at the moment too much on 
their hands to notice him further. 
He recovered, was promoted to the 
rank of sergeant, and discharged 
with a good pension, 
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“T must now tell you, that from 
the time the first shot was fired 
until all was over, the attack did 
not last more than about fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

“It may seem strange that my 
fellow traveller and myself, and [ 
a military man, should not have 
rushed at once to the assistance of 
the dragoons and guard ; our efforts 
would have only led to our destruc- 
tion without being of the least use. 
We were unarmed, and in far less 
time than I have taken to tell the 
story, all was over. 

“ Considering ‘ discretion the 
better part of valour,’ as soon as 
we could venture out we left the 
coach, and favoured by the dark- 
ness, got safe to Cashel. It was 
fortunate indeed that we escaped 
from the coach at the moment we 
did, as shortly afterwards it was 
riddled with bullets—we heard the 
shots as we hurried on. 

“Assistance and medical aid 
were at once sent; two troops of 
dragoons galloped to the scene; the 
police followed on cars, and nothing 
was omitted that could be required 
for the wounded. 

“On our arrival at the spot, a 
dreadful sight presented itself. 
We found the driver still lying 
across the footboard, holding on in 
the best way he could, and evi 
dently suffering great agony. One 
of the dragoons lying dead, the other 
and the guard seemingly lifeless, 
covered with blood ; the unfortunate 
outside passenger dead on the 
ground, having fallen from the roof 
after receiving the shot; the wounded 
horse was also dead, the two leaders 
having fallen at the barrier before 
the first shot was fired, escaped 
without further injury, and drew 
the shattered coach back to Cashel. 

“The arms of the dragoons and 
guard were carried off by the assail- 
ants, the mail-bags rifled, and a 
large sum of money abstracted. 
The country was scoured in all 
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directions, patrols told off, and 
every man met with was immediately 
arrested. It may appear strange, 
but a man who was met by the 
patrol coming towards the scene 
of the outrage, looking quite simple, 
singing and whistling occasionally, 
as if he had nothing to trouble 
him, overdid his part so much in 
the eyes of the chief constable, 
that forthwith he arrested him ; his 
notes were changed the moment 
he found himself really in the 
clutches of the law, and before the 
escort reached Cashel, as he said 
afterwards, he had his mind made 
up to turn ‘king’s evidence,’ and 
make a ‘clean breast’ of it. On 
his testimony, corroborated strongly 
by circumstances, five of the party 
were condemned and executed ; and 
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he so accurately described the 
individual who arranged everything 
about the attack, and gave most 
particular directions about placing 
the obstruction at a particular point 
—all so tallied with the description 
of our fellow traveller from Cork, 
that we became convinced of his 
identity. A large reward was 
offered for his arrest. He, how- 
ever, as we afterwards learned, 
escaped to America. 

“Five of the assailants were 
severely wounded—two of them 
died shortly afterwards ; the other 
three were arrested, taken to Cas- 
hel, and when sufficiently re- 
covered, transported for life. 

“This attack was about the last 
of any consequence made on mail 
coaches in Ireland.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


WE reserve an intercalary chapter 
in which to narrate the history of a 
claim put forward by the city of 
Haarlem, in Holland, to be the 
birthplace of typography. It will 
have am gathered from our pre- 
vious statements that we place little 
value on this claim: but it bas been 
so often and so keenly urged, that 
the controversy on the subject de- 
serves to have a short separate 
treatment. 

Those who believe that movable 

pes were invented and used before 
the time of Gutenberg, generally 
adopt the opinion that a certain 
Lawrent Janszoon, or Lawrence 
Coster, originated the art of print- 
ing with such types, and actually 
issued from his press in Haarlem 
several volumes so executed. This 
Lawrence Janszoon appears to have 
been born about 1370, and to have 
died about 1440. Instead of our- 
selves relating his history we shall 
quote from Adrian Junius the ac- 
count of his invention of movable 
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Haarlem, who had studied at Paris 
and at Bologna, had afterwards 
been tutor in the Duke of Norfolk’s 
family in England, and between 
1556 and 1564 had been first physi- 
cian to the King of Denmark at 
Copenhagen. He was born in 1512 
at Horn, and died in 1575 at Ar- 
muyden, in his sixty-third year. 
One of the latest works published 
by him is entitled “ Hadriani Junii, 
Hornani, Batavia,” a short history 
of Holland. It was first printed 
in 1588, thirteen years after the 
author’s death, and 148 years after 
the death of Coster; yet it con- 
tains the earliest notice which has 
come down to us of Coster’s claim 
to be the inventor of printing. 
That Adrian Junius was asserting 
a previously unheard-of claim for 
Coster is admitted by himself.* 
His account of the invention is as 
follows :— 

“There dwelt at Haarlem, about 
128 years ago, in a public edifice of 
some magnificence (as the fabric 
which still remains can attest), 
overlooking the market-place, oppo- 


types. Adrian Junius, we may 


site the Royal Palace, a man named 
explain, was a learned physician of 


Laurentius Johannes, surnamed 


* ** Redeo ad urbem nostram, cui primam invente isthic artis typographice gloriam 
deberi et summo jure asserandam aio, utpote propriam et nativam ; sed Juminibus nostris 
sola officit inveterata illa et que encausti modo inscripta est animis opinio, tam altis innixa 
radicibus quas nulli ligones, nulli cunei, nulla rutra revellere aut eruere valeant, qué 
pertinaciter credunt et persuasissimum habent apud Magontiacum claram et vetustam 
Germanie urbem primé repertas literarum formulas quibus excuderentur libri.” It would 
be impossible to state more distinctly than this, that the current opinion of the world had 
uniformly been since Gutenberg’s time, and was still when the ‘‘ Batavia” was written, 
that the art of printing was discovered at Mentz. 
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Custos or Aiédituus, because his 
family, by hereditary right, pos- 
sessed an honourable and lucrative 
office distinguished by that title. 
This man, to whom the world is in- 
debted for an art more truly worthy 
of the laurel than that which binds 
the brow of the most illustrious 
victor, is, by the clearest right and 
by the most solemn assertions, en- 
titled to the praise—a praise which 
has been most infamously assumed 
and most unjustly possessed by 
others—of being the inventor of 
printing. 

“ Walking in a wood near the 
city (as was the custom with opu- 
lent citizens on festivals or after 
dinner), he began to cut some 
letters on the bark of a beech tree, 
which he, for the sake of amuse- 
ment, pressed on paper, in an in- 
verted order, as a specimen for his 
grandchildren (the children of his 
daughter) to imitate. Having suc- 


ceeded in this, and being a man of 
talent and ingenuity, he began to 


meditate greater things, and being 
assisted by his son-in-law, Peter 
Thomas (who had four sons, who 
almost all attained consular dignity, 
and whom I mention to show that 
the art owed its origin, not to a 
low family, but, on the contrary, to 
one of distinguished rank and con- 
sideration), he invented a more 
glutinous and tenacious kind of 
ink, perceiving that the common 
ink spread and produced blots. He 
then formed wooden tablets, or 
pages with letters cut upon them. 
Of this kind I have myself seen an 
anonymous work, written in the 
vernacular tongue, entitled ‘ Spe- 
culum Nostre Salutis, the first 
rude essay, printed not on both 
sides, but on opposite pages only, 
the reverse sides being pasted to- 
gether to conceal their uaked de- 
formity. These types of beech he 
afterwards changed for lead, and 
after that for pewter, as being a 
mere hard and durable substance ; 
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from the remains of which those 
old wine-pots were cast that are 
still visible in the mansion of which 
I have spoken, looking towards the 
market-place, and which was after- 
wards inhabited by his grandson, 
Gerard Thomas, who died a few 
years since at a very advanced age, 
and whom I here mention with re- 
spect as a most honourable gentle- 
man. The curiosity of men is 
naturally attracted by a new inven- 
tion, and when a commodity never 
before seen became an object of 
painful profit, the love of the art 
became more general, and work and 
workmen (the first cause of misfor- 
tune) were multiplied. Amongst 
those so employed was one John 
Faustus. Whether he was, as I 
suspect, ominously so called, faith- 
less and unlucky to his master, or 
whether that really was his name, I 
shall not here inquire, being unwil- 
ling to disturb the silent shades of 
those who suffer from a conscious- 
ness of the sins they have com- 
mitted in this life. This person, 
bound by oath to keep the invention 
a secret, as soon as he supposed he 
knew the mode of joining the letters 
together, the method of casting the 
types, and other matters belonging 
to the art, having seized the oppor- 
tunity of Christmas-eve, whilst all 
were employed in the customar 

lustral sacrifices, puts together all 
his master’s tvols connected with 
the art, seizes all the types, elopes 
from the house, accompanied by one 
other thief as an accomplice, pro- 
ceeds first to Amsterdam, then to 
Cologne, and at length settles at 
Mentz. There he considered him- 
self safe from the reach of his pur- 
suers, as in ap asylum where he 
might carry on a gainful trade with 
the fruits of his iniquity. Clear 
it certainly is, that in about a year 
after this, about a.p. 1442, the 
‘ Doctrinale’ of Alexander Gallus, 
@ grammar in much repute at that 
time, and the ‘ Tracts’ of Peter of 
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Spain were brought out here with 
those very types which Laurentius 
made use of at Haarlem. 

“This is the account which I 
have heard from venerable men 
worthy of credit, to whom the story 
had been delivered; and I have 
myself met many other persons who 
corroborate and confirm their state- 
ments by the similarity of their 
testimony. I remember that the 
instructor of my youth, Nicolaus 
Galius, a man distinguished by an 
active and retentive memory, has 
mentioned to me that he more than 
once, when a boy, heard one Cor- 
nelius, a bookbinder, who had been 
employed in the office, and lived to 
the age of eighty, relate with great 
emotion the whole of the transac- 
tion, describe the history and pro- 
gress of the art, and ail the circum- 
stances connected with it, as he 
had received the account from his 
master. . . This account agrees 

retty nearly with that of Quirinus 

alesius, the Burgomaster, who had 
it almost immediately from the 
mouth of Cornelius himself.”’* 

In 1561 Coornhert, in a dedica- 
tion prefixed to his Dutch version 
of Cicero’s Offices, practically re- 

eats the testimony of Adrian 
unius, but writes again on mere 
hearsay of old persons. 

Guicciardini is more careful. In 
his “ Descrittione di Tutti i Paesi 
Bassi,” first printed in 1565, he 
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* We have printed this translation from Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby’s “ Principia Typographica,” 
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says of Haarlem, “In this city, 
not only by the public assertion of 
its inhabitantsand other Hollanders, 
but also by the testimony of some 
writers and other memorials, we 
find that the art of printing and 
stamping letters and characters on 
paper, as now practised, was in- 
vented. And that the inventor 
dying before the art was brought 
to perfection and consequent esti- 
mation, his servant (as it is said) 
went to dwell at Mentz, where, 
showing the light of this art, he 
was received with joy, and setting 
himself diligently to work there 
with much success, the art became 
generally known and entirely per- 
fected; from whence has arisen and 
become universal the report that 
from that city (Mentz) is derived 
the art and science of printing: let 
what may be the truth, I cannot, 
nor will I, decide ; it is enough that 
I have suid thus much to avoid pre- 
judicing this city and country.”f 

The only other evidence on the 
subject worth citing is that of-the 
“Cologne Chronicle,” which was 
published in 1449, which is given on 
the authority of Ulric Zell, the 
famous Cologne printer. It states 
that— 

“The art of printing was disco- 
vered at Mentz, in Germany, and 
it is a great honour to the German 
nation that such ingenious men 
were found in it. This happened 


in order to allow Mr. Sotheby, who is an ardent champion of the claims of Haarlem, to put 
his own meaning on the words of Adrian Junius. To many of his renderings of phrases we 


take exception. 


Thus, at the beginning of the quotation, “in sdibus satis splendidis,” 


does not mean ‘‘ in a public edifice of some magnificence,” but ‘‘in a (private) residence of 


considerable splendour.” 
abundant.” 


Again “‘ opulent citizens” is not a translation of ‘‘ cives qui otio 
We could easily add other examples of loose translation; but we regard Mr. 


Sotheby’s version as quite sufficient to demonstrate that Adrian Junius was writing from the 


very vaguest hearsay information. 


The word Coster means sacristan ; and the office held 


by Laurence Janszoon was that of sacristan of a church in Haarlem. The words used by 
Adrian Junius in describing it are, ‘‘quod tunc opimum et honorificum munus familia, eo 
nomine clara, hereditario jure possidebat,”’ from which it is evident, in spite of Mr. Sotheby’s 
translation, that it was the Coster family that was ‘‘ distinguished ” (clara) by the sacris- 


tanship, and not the office by being so held. 
+ Thi 


This translation is extracted from Mr. 8S. W. Singer's “‘ Researches into the History of 


Playing Cards, &c.” London, 1816, p. 115. 
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in the year of our Lord 1440, and 
from that time to the year 1450, 
which was a golden year (or Jubilee 
year), then men began to print; 
and the first book printed was the 
Bible in Latin, and it was printed 
in a larger character than that in 
which men now print mass-books. 

“ Item, although the art is [was] 
invented at Mayence as aforesaid in 
the manner in which it is now com- 
monly used, the first idea originated 
however in Holland, from the Do- 
natuses, which were printed there 
even before that time; and from it 
of them is [has been] taken the 
beginning of the foresaid art, and 
is [has been] invented much more 
and cunningly than it was according 
to that same method, and is become 
more and more ingenious.’’* 

So far as our space permits we 
have done full justice to the claims 
of Haarlem and of Laurence Coster. 
We have allowed the city to speak 
for itself by its best prolocutors. 
But the value of such historical 
evidence as that we have quoted is 
very slight, and it becomes still 
slighter when the facts are con- 
sidered — that no book bearing a 
date is known to have been printed 
at Haarlem before 14838, more than 
a quarter of a century after the 
famous Mentz Psalter was issued 
by Fust and Schoeffer: that the 
story of movable types having been 
formed from beech-bark is incre- 
dible, in the face of the known fact 
that even wooden blocks were found 
to be insufficient for typographic 
purposes: that the story of Fust’s 
escape from Haarlem to Mentz with 
all Coster’s tools and all his types 
is absurd, and has been told repeat- 
edly with regard to every city where 
printing was made a trade: that 
the famous “Speculum” is attri- 
buted to Holland solely because the 
critics of engraving declare it to be 
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asampie of Dutch rather than of 
German art: that it is attributed 
to an early date on no grounds 
which will bear to be stated: that 
granting it to be of Dutch execu- 
tion, there is no reason for asserting 
that it was printed at Haarlem: 
and that supposing, in the face of 
all these difficulties, that it was 
printed at Haarlem, there is no 
proof that Coster had anything to 
do with the printing of it. 

The arguments regarding the 
other books attributed to Coster 
are so similar to those affecting the 
“Speculum,” that we need not 
travel over the technicalities of the 
question. 

We shall conclude by quoting the 
result arrived at by one of the most 
recent writers on the subject, M. 
Auguste Bernard: “O’est 4l’école 
de Mayence et non 4 celle de Haar- 
lem que l’humanité doit la revela- 
tion de l’art typographique.” The 
question derives its chief interest 
from the ardour with which the 
Hollanders have espoused the claims 
of their shadowy countryman to be 
regarded as the first printer with 
movable types. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir is at Mentz, and in the office of 
Fust and Schoeffer, that we first find 
printing practised on a large scale, 
and in circumstances capable of 
being historically determined. In 
their hands the art seems to have 
reached amazing perfection almost 
at a single bound. 

It had been Gutenberg’s ambition 
to consecrate the first great effort 
of his press to the production of a 
complete edition of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and there seems to be little 
doubt that before 1455, when his 
connection with Fust ceased, he had 
made great progress with the work. 


* Sotheby's ‘‘ Principia Typographica,” iii. 125. 
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Whether or not it was completed 
before the rupture of the associates 
took place is not known. One is 
more inclined to hope than to believe 
that poor Gutenberg had the grati- 
fication of himself taking part in 
the issue to the world of the splendid 
monument of his labours. Even if 
some early copies were brought to 
the market before 1455, no doubt 
exists that the bulk of the impres- 
sion found its way into Fust and 
Schoeffer’s hands. 

This, the first printed Bible, and 
the first important work printed at 
Mentz, is an edition of the Latin 
Vulgate executed in metallic type 
of large size. Mr. Bohn, a well- 
known connoisseur in such matters, 
thus describes it: ‘ It is called the 
Mazarine Bible, because the first 
copy known to Bibliographers was 
found in the library of Cardinal 
Mazarin. It consists of 641 leaves, 
forming two—sometimes four— 
large volumes in folio, some copies 
on paper of beautiful texture, some 
on vellum. It was without date 
or name of the printers, as it was 
evidently intended to present the 
appearance of a MS., but it is sup- 
posed on good evidence to have been 
printed between 1450 and 1455; 
and it is not improbable the volume 
was all that time, that is five years 
—some say more—at press ; for we 
know by certain technicalities that 
every page was printed off singly. 
These precious volumes, as splendid 
as.they are wonderful, have excited 
the admiration of all beholders. 
The sharpness and elegant unifor- 
mity of the type, the lustre of the 
ink,and the purity of the paper, leave 
that first great monument of the 
typographic art unsurpassed by any 
subsequent effort, nor could it be 
exceeded with all the appliances of 
the present day.”’* 

Somewhere about fifteen copies 
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of this wonderful book are known 
to exist. The British Museum, 
which has; a singularly excellent 
eollection of early printed books, 
contains a copy. 

Fust is said to have visited Paris 
for the purpose of disposing of a 
portion of the. impression as soon 
as it was printed, and to have ob- 
tained from the King of the French 
as much as 750 crowns for the first 
copy sold. Afterwards, when it 
leaked out that other copies were 
ready in unlimited quantity for sums 
varying from 300 crowns to 50, he 
was suspected of complicity with 
the devil, The story is not very 
well, authenticated, and it is some- 
what difficult to believe that His 
sable Majesty could have selected 
the Bible for his first speculation in 
typography. But it is known thata 
good many copies were sold in Paris, 
and the difference in the price 
charged for them is intelligible 
enough when it is remembered that 
the first issue was partly printed on 
vellum and partly on paper, and 
that the initial letters and other 
decorations were done by hand at 
various rates of expense. No 
doubt the volumes were sold as 
MSS. 

But the time soon passed during 
which printed books could be dis- 
posed of as MSS.; and the next 
venture of Fust and Schoeffer was 
issued expressly as a printed book. 
This was the famous Mentz Psalter 
of 1457, the first printed book 
which bears the name of the printer, 
and the place and date of issue. 
The colophon appended to it. is 
interesting for the description it 
contains of the new art. It is 
in these terms: “ Presens Spal- 
morum Codex venustate capita- 
lium decoratus, rubricationibusque 
sufficienter distinctus, adinventione 
artificiosa imprimendi ac carac- 


* & Miscellanies of the Philobiblon Society,” vol..iv. 
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terizandi absque calami ulla exara- 
tione sic effigiatus, et ad eusebiam 
Dei industrie est consummatus per 
Johannem Fust, civem Magun- 
tinum, et Petrum Schoffer de Gern- 
szheim, anno Domini Millesimo, 
eccc.lvii. in Vigilia Assumpcionis.” 
Above the colophon the arms of 
Fust and Schoeffer are engraved on 
two shields, a device which was for 
many generations that of the Mentz 
printing-office. Curiously enough, 
the word Psalmorum is misprinted 
as Spalmorum, an awkward error in 
such a prominent part of a sump- 
tuous volume. The type with which 
this Psalter is printed is exceed- 
ingly large and bold, and the whole 
edition, which was printed on 
vellum, was sold so rapidly that a 
second was called for in 1459. The 
beautiful execution of the initial 
letters in this book has been often 
commented on, and it will be seen 
from the colophon quoted above that 
our printers had by this time suc- 
ceeded in producing them in colours 
by means of type instead of by the 
hand of the illuminator. 

A smaller and more convenient 
style of type was found to be re- 
quired, and in the same year with 
the second edition of the Psalter, 
Fust and Schoeffer produced, with 
a new fount, Durand’s “ Rationale 
Divinorum Officiorum,” a folio of 
320 pages in double columns of 63 
lines each. The book is an ency- 
clopeedia of information regarding 
the origin of ecclesiastical cere- 
monies. Dibdin describes a vellum 
copy of it as “probably the most 
curious and extraordinary specimen 
extant of ancient printing—the first 
essay of the smallest type of Fust 
and Schoeffer.” ‘When we be- 
hold,” he adds, “160 vast folio 
leaves on vellum of double-columned 
pages with 63 lines in each page, 
we may express our admiration 
with Schwartz at the copiousness of 
materials with which the earliest 
established press was furnished.” 
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In the ‘Constitutiones Cle- 
mentis Papw V.,” of which three 
editions came out between 1460 and 
1471, a further improvement was 
introduced, that of printing the 
marginal notes along with the text; 
and an edition of Cicero’s Offices 
issued in 1465 is the first book in 
which “ leading” was employed, by 
which is meant the introduction 
between the lines of type of a thin 
slip cf lead to keep the work more 
regular. Thus in ten years from 
the date of their first book Fust 
and Schoeffer practised the art of 
printing with nearly all the ap- 
pliances requisite for its perfection. 

The first Bible with a date, 
known as the Mentz Bible, was 
produced by them in 1462, and 
is also a rare and beautiful speci- 
men of early typography. We 
mention it as it gives us an oppor- 
tunity of recording from an au- 
thentic source, the price at which 
it was sold. In a copy that was 
in the possession of Guillaume de 
Tourneville, Canon of Angers, 
Van Praet discovered a Latin me- 
morandum, stating that the price 
for which it was bought on April 5, 
1470, was forty crowns. The La 
Valliére copy of the Mentz Bible 
fetched at the public sale of the 
collection no less a sum than 
4,086 livres. 

We have described with some 
detail these early specimens of 
Fust and Schoeffer’s printing-press, 
because they shed some light upon 
the steps by which improvements 
were introduced in the art of 
printing, and they are noble monu- 
ments of the enterprise and perse- 
verance with which the proto-typo- 
graphers of Mentz carried on their 
business. It would serve no good 
purpose to continue the catalogue 
of their publications; but we may 
add that the activity of their press 
continued for many years unabated, 
and that the volumes produced by 
them were chiefly on theological, 
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ecclesiastical, and legal subjects, 
and impressions of the classics. 
Fust closed his long and laborious 
eareer in Paris, whither he had 
gone in the course of business, in 
1466. During the later years of 
his life he filled several honourable 
offices in Metz. His son Conrad 
continued in the business as Schoef- 
fer's partner. The latter became a 
magistrate and judge in Mentz in 
1489, and appears to have lived till 
about 1503, though his later years 
were not so much devoted to busi- 
ness as his youth and manhood had 
been. He was succeeded in the 
firm of Fust and Schoeffer by his 
son, John Schoeffer. 

Long before the period which 
our narrative has now reached, an 
event had taken place which was 
destined to change in a most bene- 
ficial way the whole current of the 
history of typography : we refer to 
the famous siege of Mentz, which 
took place in 1462, when the city 
was captured by Adolphus, Count 
of Nassau. All business was con- 
sequently brought to a standstill 
there, and Fust and Schoeffer had 
to break up their establishment for 
atime. The consequence was that 
the working printers of Mentz were 
at once scattered over the face of 
Europe in search of opportunities 
of prosecuting their peaceful call- 
ing; and that the art of printing 
found a home with amazing rapidit 
in almost every country. The fol. 
lowing is a list of the dates of the 
first works printed at some of the 
chief towns on the continent. In 
reading it, it must not be forgotten 
that printing presses must have 
been established in the various 
cities mentioned, a considerable 
time before the date of the volumes 
first issued in them. 

Bamberg, 1462; Cologne, 1465; 
Subiaco [Rome], 1465 ; Strasbourg, 
1466 ; Rome, 1467; Milan, 1469; 
Venice, 1469; Paris, 1469; Lu- 
cerne, 1470; Nuremberg, 1470; 
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Bologna, Ferrara, Treviso, Pavia, 
Florence, Naples, 1471; Anvers, 
1472; Bruges, 1473; Utrecht, 
Parma, Messina, Lyons, Buda, 
1473; Bale, Brussels, Barcelona, 
Saragossa, Genoa, Turin, West- 
minster, 1474; Angers, Seville, 
1476; Leyden, Stockholm, 1483; 
Cracovia, 1491 ; Copenhagen, 1493 ; 
Avignon, 1497; Madrid, 1499. 

We need not extend our list to 
more recent dates. In many cases 
it is evident from the names of the 
early continental printers, that they 
were of German descent. To take a 
single example, ‘‘Sweynheim and 
Paunartz,” the printers established 
by Torquemada in the monastery 
of Subiaco, near Rome, were un- 
doubtedly Germans. 

Many very interesting details 
might be written about these 
pioneers of typography, but to do 
so is beyond the scope of our pre- 
sent paper; and we shall confine 
ourselves in what remains of it to 
a short account of how printing 
was introduced into England by 
our famous proto-ty pographer, WIL- 
LIAM Caxton. 


CHAPTER V. 


In ancient times there extended 
across the Kiugdom of Kent, a 
tract of forest land known by the 
name of the “‘ Weald.” According 
to the old chroniclers it at one time 
reached from Winchelsea in Sussex 
on the east, to a western boundary 
a hundred and twenty miles dis- 
tant, and had an average breadth of 
thirty miles or thereabouts. As was 
to be expected, this “‘ Weald,” or 
wood (for the words are synony- 
mous) has varied considerably in 
extent at different periods of his- 
tory. An increasing population and 
an advancing agriculture have been 
regularly encroaching on it. Thus, 
in the year 1570, William Lam- 
barde, a famous lawyer and anti- 
quary, describes the Weald as being 
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after the common opinion of men 
of his time, “ conteined within very 
streight and narrowe limits, not- 
withstanding that in times past it 
was reputed of such bignesse that 
it was thought to extend into Sus- 
sex, Surrey, and Hamshire, and of 
such notable fame withal, that it 
left the name to that part of the 
realm through which it passed.” 

William Caxton was born, he 
tells us, “in Kente in the Weeld,” 
and the utmost efforts of antiqua- 
ries have not enabled them to add 
to this information anything suffi- 
cient to determine more precisely 
the spot where he saw the light. 
Most of his biographers state that 
he was born about the year 1412, 
but we think that Mr. Blades, one 
of the most recent and most re- 
liable of them all, has shown strong 
ground for believing that his birth 
did not take place till after 1421. 
The first mention of him that has 
yet been discovered, is an entry in 
the Records of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany of London, which states that 
John Large and William Caxton 
were apprenticed to Robert Large 
in 1438, and it appears to us to be 
much more probable that this took 
place about Caxton’s seventeenth 
year than in his twenty-sixth. In 
the former case his apprenticeship 
would terminate on his attaining 
his twenty-fifth year, in the latter, 
not before his thirty-fourth. 

Of Caxton’s parents nothing 
whatever is known, but there are 
many reasons for believing that 
they were of middle rank in life 
and of respectable character. In 
the first place there was then in 
force a law which prohibited any 
young man from being apprenticed 
to trade unless his parent was 
possessed of a certain rental in 
land. In the next place Robert 
Large, to whom he was bound 
ae, had previously been one 
of the Sheriffs of London, and 


afterwards held the office of Lord 
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Mayor, so that considerable family 
influence must have been used to 
obtain for young Caxton so favour- 
able an introduction to business. 
Lastly, Caxton alludes with grati- 
tude to the excellent education 
which he received, saying, “I am 
bounden to praye for my fader and 
moders soules that in my youthe 
sette me to scole by whyche by the 
suffraunce of God I gete my lyvyng 
Thope truly.” (Prologue to Charles 
the Great, 1485.) 

Robert Large’s place of business 
was a large establishment situated 
at the north end of the Old Jewry, 
and he was extensively engaged in 
trading with the continent. It was 
during Caxton’s apprenticeship to 
him that he was Lord Mayor. In 
1441 he died, leaving among other 
bequests a legacy of twenty marks 
to Caxton, a sum equivalent to 
about £150 at the present day. 

At that time the city of Bruges 
was the great emporium of con- 
tinental trade. It is still a large city, 
full of most interesting and beau- 
tiful architectural and artistic monu- 
ments of its medieval grandeur. 
In no continental town are there 
more exquisite remains of Gothic 
art; in none more palatial private 
mansions; for to the wealth of a 
commercial city it added the ad- 
vantage of being the seat of the 
Burgundian court during the period 
of its greatest splendour. At 
present commerce has deserted 
it; its palaces and mansions are 
empty; and of its 45,000 inhabi- 
tants about one third are paupers. 

There can be no doubt that an 
eminent mercer like Lord Mayor 
Large had a large mercantile con- 
nection in Bruges, and through it 
with the Low Countries and the 
southern continental ports, for it 
was the centre through which the 
wool and other produce of England 
were exchanged for the more deli- 
cate fabrics of the Italian cities, 
and the imports which these eities 
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received from the Mediterranean 
and the East. His master having 
died before the expiry of his ap- 
prenticeship, Caxton appears to 
have proceeded at once to Bruges, 
in which there was then a large 
colony of English merchants, and 
to have completed the term of his 
indenture under one of these mer- 
chants. We know from the Prologue 
to his “‘ Recuyell of the Historyes 
of Troye,” written in 1471, that he 
had at that date been abroad for 
thirty years, which would make 
1441 the date of his leaving Eng- 
land. And we know from the 
records of the Mercers’ Company 
that during his residence abroad he 
became a freeman and liveryman of 
that company. 

That Caxton soon attained a 
position of eminence among the 
merchants of Bruges and of high 
credit with the Mercers’ Company 
of London is proved by a few 
scattered facts which are all that is 
known of his career as a merchant 
while resident abroad. It appears 
from some documents preserved in 
the Archives of Bruges that as 
early as 1450, only a few years after 
the expiry of his apprenticeship, his 
name was accepted in the course of 
some legal proceedings as a suffi- 
cient surety for a comparatively 
large sum of money. In 1453 he 
became a liveryman of the Mercers’ 
Company of London. In 1464 we 
find him described in the Mercers’ 
records as “Governor beyond ye 
See,” and the Company determine 
to write to him regarding some com- 
plaints which had been made to them 
“as well for lak of mesure in all 
white clothe and brown clothe, as 
in brede of the same, and like wise 
in lawne nyvell and purple, &c.”’ 
The Bruges records also speak 
of him as “Master and Gover- 
nor of the English Nation at 
Bruges.” 

This office was an important and 
highly honourable one, and Caxton 
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filled it with much distinction. It 
conferred on him jurisdiction in all 
trade disputes among the English 
merchants at Bruges, and a general 
superintendence of their commer- 
cial interests and, it would appear, 
of the business relations between 
this “ffellaship by yende ye see,” 
and the mercantile community at 
home. Whether Caxton held the 
office previous to 1464 is not known, 
but it is not improbable that he did, 
for in that year we find that he 
and a certain Richard Whitehill 
were appointed by the English 
Government “ambassadors and 
special deputes to continue and 
confirm,” a treaty of trade and 
commerce between England and 
Burgundy. From the large dis- 
cretionary powers entrusted to the 
ambassadors it is evident that much 
confidence was reposed by Edward 
IV.inthem. The proposed treaty 
was not arranged till 1468, when a 
total change had taken place in the 
relations between Burgundy and 
England, but Caxton was again one 
of the representatives of England 
when it was successfully negotiated. 

Such are the chief ascertained 
facts regarding William Caxton’s 
life till he reached, according to Mr. 
Blades, close upon fifty years of 
age—according to other biographers 
nearly sixty. It is rather strange 
that not the slightest trace of any 
love of literature during this part 
of his history appears in any revord. 
Hitherto we have seen Caxton™unly 
as an industrious, honest, and suc- 
cessful merchant and magistrate, 
respected and honoured by his 
fellows, and rewarded with the con- 
fidence of his king. His future life 
was to be that of an author and a 
printer. 

The occasion of this sudden 
change in his career can only be 
conjectured ; but there were many 
inducements towards a literary life 
in the Bruges of this period, and 
many very powerful inducements 
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towards such a life especially affect- 
ing Caxton. 

In the latter half of the fifteenth 
century no court in the world ap- 
proached that of the Dukes of 
Burgundy in splendour. From the 
year 1384, when that dynasty suc- 
ceeded the Counts of Flanders, 
Bruges had been the seat of the 
court of Burgundy; and a succes- 
sion of reigning princes had been 
patrons of art and letters not less 
than of fétes and tournays. 

The Dukes of Burgundy in- 
herited from their French ancestors 
a taste for literature, and the ducal 
library at Bruges was probably the 
finest private collection of books in 
the world at the close of the reign 
of Philippe le Bon, in 1467. A 
regular Scriptorium was maintained 
in their palace, and hosts of learned 
men, artists, caligraphers, and illu- 
minators flocked to Bruges to enjoy 
the patronage more profusely be- 
stowed upon them there than any- 
where else on the Continent. 

Charles the Bold, the son and 
successor of Philippe, was, perhaps, 
at heart more of a soldier than a 
scholar, but he inherited all the 
courtly and refined tastes of his 
predecessors, and literature received 
its due meed of honour and reward 
under his régime. 

This taste for letters and art was 
not confined to the ducal family. 
It soon reached the courtiers. The 
name of Louis de Gruthuyse, better 
known, perhaps, as Louis de Bruges, 
is celebrated in so may ways, that 
the mere enumeration of his accom- 
plishments would fill pages. He 
was the best tilter of his time, the 
leading courtier of Burgundy, her 
ambassador in peace, her champion 
in war. More than all this, he was 
aman of high learning, a lover of 
all that is best in art, and a lavish 
patron of both. His palatial man- 
sion in Bruges was the most mag- 
nificent specimen of the architecture 
of the period, and his castle of 
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Ostkamp scarcely yielded to it in 
richness and beauty of detail. He 
formed a library, almost wholly exe- 
cuted by authors, copyists, and il- 
luminators of Bruges and Ghent 
kept in his constant employ. Se- 
cond only to that of the Burgundian 
dukes, which had been a century 
in formation, it was in some ways 
superior to even that. It contained 
106 works, all equally remarkable 
either for the grandeur of the 
volumes, the beauty of the vellum, 
the magnificence of the caligraphy, 
or the richness and multiplicity of 
the miniatures and illuminations 
which adorned them. The collec- 
tion was transferred to the Biblio- 
theque du Roi, in Paris, soon after 
the death of its owner, and is still 
to be seen, though the gilt, and 
often jewelled, bindings have been 
much injured in the attempt to de- 
stroy the Gruthuyse arms with 
which they were blazoned. 

During the fifteenth century the 
relations between England and Bur- 
gundy were constantly changing, 
for in the contests between England 
and France, Burgundy adopted now 
one alliance, now another. In the 
latter part of the reign of Philippe 
le Bon, the “ situation ” of the two 
countries was peculiar. There was 
no very friendly feeling between 
Philippe and Edward IY. of Eng- 
land, as is indicated by the failure 
of the attempt of Caxton to nego- 
tiate a treaty of commerce between 
the two countries. Indeed, at this 
period English cloth was not allowed 
to enter the Low Countries, and 
Flemish goods were prohibited in 
England. Yet in 1466 Edward had 
formed a “ personal treaty” of alli- 
ance and amity with Philippe’s son, 
Charles, Count of Charolais, after- 
wards Charles the Bold, and the 
death of the old duke at once 
brought the two countries into cor- 
dial alliance. This friendship was 
very soon strengthened by the 
marriage, on July 8, 1467, of 
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Charles Duke of Burgundy with 
Margaret of York, sister of the 
English king, an event which was 
celebrated with such unheard-of 
magnificence as to leave the chroni- 
clers and heralds of the period at a 
loss for words sufficient to describe 
the splendour of the fétes. 

Three years afterwards Edward, 
driven from his own kingdom by 
the Earl of Warwick, found in the 
Burgundian court a friendly retreat. 
While in the Low Countries he 
was the guestof Louis de Gruthuyse, 
from whom he received all the mag- 
nificent hospitality for which that 
nobleman was distinguished; and 
when he left Bruges to re-conquer 
his kingdom of England, he was 
accompanied to Damme (where he 
embarked in a fleet of eighteen 
ships, given him by Charles) by the 
whole population of Bruges, rend- 
ing the air with their acclamations 
and shouts of encouragement and 
attachment. No sooner had he re- 
covered his throne than he remem- 
bered the kindness and affection of 
the Brugeois. The Seigneur de 
Gruthuyse was created Earl of Win- 
chester, and Edward wrote with his 
own hand a letter of thanks to the 
citizens of Bruges for their cordial 
and friendly sympathy with him in 
his misfortunes. 

Such was the Court of Burgundy, 
and such were the relations between 
it and the English court in the early 
years of Charles the Bold’s reign. 
Caxton’s official position had made 
him known at court many years 
before. Now he became a habitué 
of it, and was appointed to some 
ofice in the household of the 
duchess, the exact nature of which 
is not known. We shall allow him 
to tell in his own words, as far as 
we can, how he became a man of 
letters and a printer. 

A French ecclesiastic, called 
Raoul le Fevre, a man apparently 
of most romantic imagination and 
of considerable learning for the 
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time, was chaplain to the Duke of 
Burgundy in 1464. In that year 
he completed a book written in 
French, entitled “ Le Recueil des 
Histoires de Troyes.” The ro- 
mance became the favourite one of 
the period. Itwas by no means, as 
its name would indicate, a recapitu- 
lation of classical accounts of “ the 
tale of Troy divine.” “ Homer,’ 
says Dibdin, “is the foundation 
head of it, but his pure stream has 
been so polluted by the absurdities 
of Dares and Dictys, and in the 
thirteenth century by the licentious- 
ness of Guido de Colonna, that it 
has no pretensions whatever to a 
faithful historical legend. We are 
not only presented in this piece 
with the habits of feudal life, and 
the practices of chivalry, but with 
a multitude of Oriental fictions, and 
Arabian traditions.” (Ames’s Typo- 
graphy edited by Dibdin, vol. i. p. 9.) 

Caxton among others seems to 
have been captivated with the work, 
for in March, 1468, he began to 
translate it into English, for this 
very quaint reason, which he gives 
us himself in the Prologue to his 
printed translation of it. “ Whan 
{ remembre that euery man is 
bounden by the comandement and 
counceyll of the wyse man to es- 
chewe slouthe and ydleness whyche 
is moder and nourysshar of vyces 
and ought to put my self unto 
vertuous occupacion and besynesse. 
Than I hauyinge no grete charge 
or occupacion, followyng the sayd 
counceyll toke a frensshe boke and 
redde therin many straunge mer- 
uellous historyes where in I had 
great pleasyr and delyte, as well for 
the nouelte of the same as for the 
fayr langage of the frensshe whyche 
was in prose so well and compen- 
diously sette and wreton, methought 
I vnderstood the sentence and sub- 
stance of euery mater. And for so 
moche as this booke was newe and 
late maad and drawen into frensshe, 
and never had seen hit in oure 
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english tonge, I thought in my self 
hit shold be a good besynes to tran- 
slate hyt into oure Englissh, to 
thende that hyt myght be had as 
well in the royaume of Englond as 
in other landes, and also for to pass 
therewyth the tyme and thus con- 
cluded in my self to begynne this 
sayd werke, and forthwith toke 
penne and ynke and began boldly 
to renne forth as blynde bayard in 
this presente werke whiche is named 
the recuyel of the troyan historyes. 
And afterwarde, whan Irememberyd 
my self of my symplenes and un- 
erfightnes that I had in bothe 
guages that is to wete in frensshe 
and in Englisshe for in france was I 
never, and was born and lerned 
-_ Englissh in Kente in the weald 
where I doubte not is spoken as 
brode and rude englisshe as is in 
ony place of Englond and have 
continued by the space] of xxx. 
yere for the most parte in the con- 
tres of Braband, flandres, holand, 
and zeland, and thus whan all 
thyse thynges cam to fore me aftyr 
that y had made and wretyn a fyve 
or six quayers’ y fyll in dispayer of 
thys werke and purposid no more 
to have continued therein and the 
quayers leyd apart and in two yere 
aftyr laboured no more in thys 
werke, tyll on a time it fortuned 
that my ryght redoughted lady my 
lady Margarete by the grace of God 
suster unto the kynge of Eng!ond 
and of france my soverayn lord, 
Duchesse of Burgoin and Lotryk, 
[&e., &c.], sente for me to speke 
wyth her good grace of diverce 
maters, among the whyche y lete 
her hyenes have knawleche of the 
foresaid begynnyng of this werke 
whiche anon comanded me to shew 
the sayd v. or vi. quayers to her sayd 
grace and when she had seen hem 
—anone she fonde defaute in myn 
Englisshe whiche sche comanded me 
to amende and moreover comanded 
me straigtly to contynue and make 
an ende of the resydue than not 
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translated, whos dredful comande- 
ment y durst in no wyse disobey 
becase y am a servant unto her 
sayd grace and resseive of her 
yerly ffee and other many good and 
grete benefits, and also hope many 
moo to resseyue of her highnes but 
forthwith went and labouryde in 
the said translacion aftyr my simple 
and poor conning, &c.” 

A few more details of the progress 
of the translation are given in a note 
appended to the Second Book. It 
was begun in Bruges, and the trans- 
lation of the Second Book was com- 
pleted at Cologne, “in time,” says 
Caxton, “of the troublous world 
and of the great divisions being and 
reigning as well in the royaumes 
of England and France as in all 
other places universally through 
the world, that is to wit the year of 
our Lord 1471.” 

The third and last Book of the 
“ Recueil” treated of the destruc- 
tion of Troy, and Caxton was aware 
that Lydgate had already treated 
this part of the story. He tells us 
that it is therefore perhaps unneces- 
sary to translate it into English, 
that having been already done by 
“ that worshipfull and religious man 
Dan John Lidgate, monke of Burye, 
after whos werke I fere to take 
upon me that am not worthy to bere 
his penner and ynke horn after 
him ;” yet he will undertake the 
task for the “contemplacion” of 
the Duchess of Burgundy as “ he 
has now good le'sure in Cologne and 
has none other thing to do.” 

The translation was completed 
on September 19, 1471, and the 
manuscript was handed to the 
Duchess; but Caxton had pro- 
mised copies of it to many of the 
English frequenters of the Burgun- 
dian Court, and he determined to 
print it. His reasons are stated in 
a note at the end of the printed 
edition. We have hitherto gener- 
ally adhered in our quotations to 
Caxton’s quaint old spelling in 

47 
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order to furuish some specimens of 
the English of the time in its 
original form. We shall modernize 
the orthography of the rest of our 
extracts. He says—and it is per- 
haps the best example we could 
find of his happy simplicity of ex- 
pression : 

“‘ For as much as in the writing 
of the same my pen is worn, mine 
hand weary and not steadfast, mine 
eyes dimmed with overmuch look- 
ing on the white paper, and my 
courage not so prone and ready to 
labour as it hath been, and that age 
creepeth on me daily and feebleth 
all the body, and also because I 
have promised to diverse gentlemen 
and to my friends to address to 
them as hastily as I might this said 
book, Therefore, I have practised 
and learned at my great charge and 
dispense, to ordain this said book in 
print after the manner and forme as 
ye may here see, and is not written 
with pen and ink as other books be, 
to the end that every man may 
have them at once, for all the books 
of this story, named the Recule of 
the Histories of Troy thus im- 
printed as ye here see, were begun 
in one day and also finished in one 
day. Which book I presented to 
my redoubted lady as aforesaid, 
and she hath well accepted it, and 
largely rewarded me, wherefore I 
beseech Almighty God to reward 
= with everlasting bliss after this 
ife.” 

This “ Recuyell” was printed 
without the date or place of print- 
ing being stated; anda keen con- 
troversy has arisen on the question, 
When and by whom was Caxton 
taught to print? And where and 
when was this his first essay in the 
art executed ? There were printers 
in 1471 both at Cologne and at 
Bruges; Ulric Zell at Cologne and 
Colard Mansion at Bruges. It 
would be interesting to know 
which of them we are to regard as 
the instructor of our first English 
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printer. The fact that Caxton was 
at Cologne during the greater part 
of the time when he was translating 
the “ Recuyell” inclines us to be- 
lieve that Zell was his master in the 
art. This is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing uncouth lines in the Pro- 
heme to Wynken de Worde’s 
edition of Bartholomeus de Propri- 
elatibus Rerum. 


“ And also of your charyte call to re- 
membraunce 
The soul of William Caxton first 
prynter of this boke 
In Laten tonge at Coloyn hymself to 
advaunce 
That every well dispoysd man 
may thereon loke,” 


Mr. Blades takes the opposite 
view, and by elaborate arguments, 
founded on an examination of the 
character of Caxton’s type as com- 
pared with that in use at Cologne 
and at Bruges respectively, seeks 
to prove that Caxton was taught to 
print by Colard Mansion. 

The question, in whatever way it 
may be settled, is to Englishmen of 
small importance. 

The grand fact that Caxton 
brought the art of printing to 
our shores is that which constitutes 
his claim to our honour and regard, 
and which will keep his memory 
alive amongst us to all generations. 
Neither his “ weary hand,” nor his 
“dimmed eye,” nor old age that 
was “ creeping on him daily,” de- 
terred him from carrying with him 
to the land of his birth the art that 
he had “ learned at great charge and 
dispense.” At an age when most 
men retire from active life to enjoy 
in leisure the fruits of their labours, 
Caxton devoted his remaining years 
to unremitting toil, and established 
in England on a basis of rock the 
blessed invention of John Gutenberg. 
For nearly twenty years he laboured 
incessantly— writing, translating, 
printing, and correcting. His in- 
dustry ended only with his life, 
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“Thus endyth,” says the colophon 
to the Vite Patrum, the last pro- 
duct of his pen—* Thus endyth 
the mooste: virtuouse hystorye of 
the deuoute and right renowned 
Lyves of Holy Faders lyuynge in 
deserte, worthy of remembraunce to 
all wel dysposed persones, which 
hath been translated out of Frenche 
into Englisshe by William Caxton 
of Westmynstre, late deed, and 
fynysshed at the laste day of his 
ly ff.” 

It was apparently about the year 
1474 that Caxton returned to Eng- 
land and established himself at 
Westminster. Stowe says, “ Therein 
(in the Almonry at Westminster) 
Islip, Abbot of Westminster, 
erected the first Presse of Booke 
Printing that ever was in England, 
about the year of Christ 1471. 
William Caxton, Citizen of London, 
Mercer, brought it into England and 
was the first that practised in the 
sayde Abbey.” But thereseems here 
tobe a mistake bothas tothe dateand 
the abbot’s name. Certainly Islip 
was not abbot of Westminster in 
1471. The first book with a date 
published by Caxton was the “ Dictes 
and Sayings of the Philosophers,” 
translated by Lord Riversand printed 
in 1477. The “Game of Chesse”’ was 
printed in 1474, but it is doubtful 
whether this was done in England. 
There are reasons, however, for 
believing that Caxton arrived in 
London not later than that vear. 

Of the Almonry Dean Stanley, 
the best authority on all matters 
connected with his venerable Abbey, 
recently said: “ As far as we can 
make out, it was close to and on the 
south side of the Gate House, which 
stood at the entrance of what is 
now called Tothill-street, and which 
then was included within the pre- 
cincts of the Abbey. It is further 
identified by us that this aeny 
was over against St. Ann’s Chapel, 
which is a place generally known 
from a comical story in the Spectator 
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under oneof Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
letters, where he goes up and down 
the streets after the Restoration, 
asking first for St. Ann’s Chapel, 
when he is rebuked by the Puritans, 
and then for Aun’s Chapel, when he 
is rebuked by the Cavaliers, and 
eventually only undertaking to ask 
the way to ‘the chapel.’ The 
mention of this chapel in connection 
with the history is so far important 
that I believe we may trace from it, 
and the connection of Caxton’s 
printing press with the Abbey 
precincts, the most obvious explana- 
tion of the name which is still given 
to the meeting of printers, which is 
called ‘a chapel.’ It is supposed 
that they kept their types and did 
something in this chapel, which 
I presume to be St. Ann's Chapel, 
and hence the title or name has 
been continued for their meetings. 
However, there Caxton lived, at 
the house called the Red Pale. 
That contains the sum and sub- 
stance of all we know about the 
locality.” 

It is not our purpose to notice 
Caxton’s publications in detail. 
Gibbon says of him, that in the 
choice of the works he printed he 
was “reduced to comply with the 
vicious taste of his readers—to 
gratify the nobles with treatises 
on heraldry, [he never printed one] 
hawking, and the game of chess, and 
to amuse the popular credulity with 
romances of fabulous knights and 
legends of more fabulous saints.” 
The criticism is unfair. Caxton 
gave us his own “Chronicle of 
England’’ in the historical depart- 
ment of his labours—the only de- 
partment for which Gibbon had any 
taste. But he also gave us Chaucer, 
Gower and Lydgate, and we are 
certain that the English people 
would rather be without the “ De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” than without the “ Can- 
terbury Tales.” We regard it as 
one of the best traits in Caxton’s 
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character that he adapted his press 
to the real wants of his time. His 
books mirror to us what English life 
was in his time among the educated 
classes. | Valdarfer’s celebrated 
Boccaccio tells us more of Italian 
life than all the editions of classics 
and theologians that issued from 
Rome and elsewhere in that country ; 
or than all Fust and Schoeffer’s 
volumes of Decretals and “ Constitu- 
tions” teil us of German life. 

Mr. Blades has enumerated a long 
list of Caxton’s patrons, including 
Edward IV., Richard III., Henry 
VII., and many of the chief nobility 
and commoners of England. Alto- 
gether Caxton printed upwards of 
tifty volumes between 1474 and 
1491. A great many of them were 


romances, for both he and his patrons 
delighted in such literature, and he 
found it easy to translate them or 
get them translated. 

It would be an error to call him 
either an accomplished linguist or a 


great master of English style. He 
was a simple, honest, industrious 
man, earnestly devoted to his work, 
aud perfectly aware of the imperfec- 
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tion of his education. More than 
once he deplores the want of polish 
in his style. In one of his late pro- 
logues, for example, he asks pardon 
for “ the rude and simple reducing ” 
(translation) of the original author, 
and adds with characteristic candour 
“though so be there be no gay 
terms, nor subtle nor new eloquence, 
yet I hope that I shall be under- 
stood, and to that intent I have 
specially reduced the book.” 

According to Mr. Blades Caxton 
died in 1491. It appears that no 
authentic portrait of him has been 
poms. though many of his 

iographers have adorned their 
works with imaginary likenesses of 
him. 

In the course of this month Eng- 
land is to celebrate the 400th anni 
versary of the issue of his first book 
at Westminster in 1477. On that 
occasion lovers of his books and 
admirers of his character will have 
an opportunity of doing homage to 
his memory, and of seeing the finest 
Caxton collection that ever - met 
under one roof. 
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HOW OUR POLLY WAS* WON. 


You might have knocked my father 
down with a feather, he said—if 
ever that astonishing feat was per- 
formed—when Jack Ragge asked 
his consent to marry his daughter 
Mary. 

“What!” he gasped, fairly 
surprised out of his accustomed 
suavity; “marry Mary! — Jack, 
you're mad. I’m sure Mary won’t 
marry you.” 

“I think she will,’”’ said Jack, 
quietly ; “at least I’m willing to 
run the risk of rejection if you’ve 
no objection, sir.” 

“ Not I,” returned my father; 
“why should I? I’ve known you, 
Jack, from that high, and never 
heard much harm of you; which 
is saying a good deal in your favour, 
considering what young men are 
nowadays. You're a personable sort 
of fellow, your connections are un- 
exceptionable, and I suppose you 
are getting a decent screw at the 
bank—eh?—and all that. No,” 
continued my father, in his judicial 
summing-up tone, “I don’t think 
I've any objection to urge. But 
there’s one thing, Jack, had better 
be understood between us at once. 
Of course Mary will have her share 
of the trifle I have been able to 
put by for the girls to start them in 
housekeeping, but beyond that—” 

‘** Please don’t, dear Mr. Brown,” 
interrupted Jack ; ‘if it’s the same 
to you, I’d rather you didn’t give 
Mary a marriage portion.” 

“Oh! very well,” said my father, 
drily ; “but you'll find matrimony 
an expensive luxury, Jack—that is, 


when you’re married. But ’—here 
the subject presented itself to his 
mind in such an irresistibly comic 
light, that, despite good manners, 
he burst into a loud and hearty 
“ho! ho! ho!” 

Undismayed by this outburst, 
Mr. Ragge thanked him warmly, 
squeezed his hand in ultra-filial 
fashion, and bowed himself out of 
the dressing-room, to which he had 
been shown on the plea of urgent 
private business. 

The privacy lasted not a minute 
longer than the soundof hisvisitor’s 
footstep died on my father’s ear. 
The news was too astounding to be 
confined to his own breast, and a 
family council was hastily con- 
vened (Mary, luckily, being abroad 
on some errand) to discuss the 
amazing intelligence. 

It is lamentable to record, but a 
spirit of utter incredulity pervaded 
the entire assemblage. What! 
sister Polly—the born old maid, 
as we had all long since christened 
her—-who had been girding at the 
opposite sex with her tongue ever 
since she could speak plain—and 
very plain she could speak on that 
theme—going to take a husband? 
or rather, somebody found bold 
enough to take her for a wife?— 
Incredible! Had she not flouted 
the boys when in frilled trousers 
and tuckers, belaboured them with 
hoop-sticks’' and boxed their ears 
with battledores, whenever luckless 
urchins came within reach of her 
vixenish little hands? And later, 
when a growing sense of shame 
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restrained these corporal demon- 
strations of her antipathy, had she 
not trained her tongue to such 
sharp sayings, that many a bashful 
youth exposed to them would 
gladly have compounded for the 
old box on the ears? She accept 
a husband! Impossible! and what's 
impossible can’t be. 

This logic, though mainly femi- 
nine, was without a flaw. But, at 
my mother’s prudent suggestion, 
it was determined neither to help 
nor hinder the inevitable: Mary 
was not to be spoken to on the sub- 
ject, but left to work out unaided 
the issue we clearly foresaw. Some 
kindly sympathy we all felt for 
Jack’s impending discomfiture, for 
all admitted that he was a good 
fellow, and deserved better fortune ; 
but, as my father said, he wasn’t 
the first grown baby who had cried 
for the moon, and after a time dis- 
covered that he could get on very 
well without it. Having been 
warned, he might be left to find 
out his mistake for himself. 

For some months following his 
communication to my father, Jack 
continued to drop in of an evening 
much as before—perhaps a little 
oftener; but he paid no marked 
attention to Mary; nay, of all the 
girls she was the one whose presence 

e seemed oftenest to ignore. Her 
caustic speeches, of which she was 
never sparing in the company of 
any young member of the obnox- 
ious gender, were seldom honoured 
by him with so much as a raised 
eyebrow. Even Fido on the hearth- 
rug, who came in for his share 
of objurgation for being so lost 
to shame. as to have joined the 
enemy’s ranks on coming into the 
world, did not treat them with 
greater indifference. Logic was 
triumphant, and every member of 
our circle took occasion to plume 
him or herseJf more or less on the 
superior penetration which foresaw 
the issue from the first. I do be- 
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lieve Mary had never been so 
popular among us, as when thus 
unconsciously demonstrating what 
capital judges we all were. 

“ Pre-cisely as I predicted,” one 
day said my father, with extra com- 
placency. “ Ragge, like a sensible 
fellow, has thought better of it. I 
shall take an opportunity of con- 
— him on his good sense.” 

hen lo! the very next morning, 
Mr. Jack Ragge besought another 
private interview. The pair re- 
mained closeted for a much longer 
time than before, to the extreme 
tantalization of the whole family— 
Mary excepted, who went on un- 
concernedly with her great tambour 
picture (labour of love if ever there 
was one!) which had for subject 
the drowning of the male children 
born to the Israelites in Egypt. 

Surely the human countenance 
never wore a more portentous look 
of wisdom than wreathed my 
father’s as he entered the morning 
room where we were all assembled ; 
unless, perhaps, Lord Thurlow’s, 
of whom it was said, no man could 

ossibly be half so wise as Thurlow 
ooked. 

“‘ Mary, my love,” said my father, 
on entering, “ would you kindly go 
and look for my glasses ? I can’t tell 
you exactly where to look, but you 
know they must be about some- 
where ; so search till you find them, 
there’s a dear child.” 

No sooner had Mary closed the 
door after her, than my father softly 
turned the key. Then, taking from 
his waistcoat pocket the spectacles 
he had started her on a vain hunt 
for, he put them on, ard took a deli- 
berate survey of our curious faces 
all round. 

“ Well ?—well, papa ?— well ?” 
ran like a sharp musketry discharge 
along the line, as his eyes travelled 
from one to another. 

** W-c-l-1!” echoed he, drawing 
out the monosyllable to most pro- 
voking length, “ 1 suppose you are 
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all burning with curiosity to know 
Mr. Ragge’s business with me? 
Not to keep you longer in suspense, 
know that the Saucy Polly has 
struck her flag. You are to have a 
brother-in-law—this day week—by 
Mary’s express desire.” 

This day week !—no number of 
notes of admiration are adequate 
to. express our condition on this 
curt announcement. It took away 
our breath; as all who have ever 
had anything to do in the way of 
preparation for that high sacrificial 
rite will easily understand. A week! 
—what would people say of such 
indecent haste?—not to mention 
the impossibility of providing one 
tenth of the things absolutely ne- 
cessary for the occasion. The idea 
was preposterous—its accomplish- 
ment impossible—we assured each 
other and papa a score of times 
over. But, someliow, events had 
shaken our faith in the impossible ; 
so when my father, having Hsteried 
in silence till our protests were 
exhausted, quietly said, “ The affair 
was settled: Jack and Mary would 
be married that day week,” we 
resigned ourselves with the numbed 
feeling of having experienced an 
electric shock. 

Whatever might be said, there 
could be no doubt that Mary did 
wisely in abridging the interval as 
far as practicable, as it was certain 
to be an unquiet time for her.” It 
was not in human nature—at least 
in brotherly and sisterly hum 
nature — to forbear the railléry 
which’ such remarkable inconsis- 
tency between theory and practice 
invited. ; 

Accordingly, there was not an 
hour in the, day in.which the bride 
elect had not to run the gauntlet 
of small jokes — venerable almost 
as the institution itself—but which 
acquired new point from the special 
circumstances of the case. How’ 
did Jack manage to obtain a hear- 
ing P—by what magic extort a con- 
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sent? Had he agreed to let her off 
answering to the “serve, honour, 
and obey,” clause? Wouldn’t she 
deem it fitting to go to church in a 
sheet, like other penitents? And 
how was the worsted work ever to 
be finished ? she couldn’t have the 
heart to put another, chubby Hebrew 
into the riverafter this ! 

Mary bore it all without retort, 
much to the surprise—perhaps a 
little to the disappointment—of her 
tormentors. Indeed, her patient 
endurance shamed us out of this 
small banter before the week was 
aut ; and at its end as warm and» 
unmixed wishes for her happiness 
attended her to the altar as ever 
waited on the meekest and most 
docile of brides. 

The ceremony had for spectators 
a rather numerous gathering of 
young fellows who had each, at 
onetime or other, evinced an in- 
cipient willingness to figure in it 
in a more prominent character than 
fortune now assigned them. Curi- 


‘ osity, or what better motive charity 


might credit them with, doubtless 
drew them there; but there were 
not wanting two or three to regard 
Jack with a kind of compassionate 
awe, which would have been touch- 
ing had that reckless individual 
evinced the least consciousness of 
meriting it. 

Mary bore the ordeal admirably; 
looking her very best in the blush- 
ing consciousness of the hour. 
And she was really pretty—as an 
irate wooer once told her, with an 
odd mixture of candour and com- 
plimént, ‘‘ To be at once so pretty 
and so vixenish was an abuse of 
good gifts, which would surely be 

sited on her sooner or later, in 
the shape of small-pox, ora tartar 
spouse.” Polly had managed to 
escape the one; it remained to be 
seen whether she had caught the 
other. 

The wedding went off with the 
eustomary smiles and tears; and 
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with its bustle passed away the 
wonder of the matter—only to be 
recurred to occasionally, when some 
ultra-connubial endearments be- 
tween the pair suggested a passing 
speculation upon how our Polly 
was wooed and won. 

One circumstance which in some 
degree tended to keep it alive, was 
the fact that Mary’s modest dot 
was still unclaimed when consider- 
ably more than a twelvemonth and 
a day was past and gone. 

“T’ll give them till they want 
their first perambulator,” said my 
father, “to make the discovery 
that there’s room to lay out a 
couple of thousands on even such 
a modest ménage as theirs. We 
shall see!” 

When my father grows oracular, 
we begin to look out for portents. 

And sure enough one was not 
long in coming, in the shape of 
a visit from Mary without her 
husband. The pair, since their 
marriage, had so invariably been 
seen in company, that one without 
the other seemed as significant as 
the single crow. Nor did Mary's 
face belie the augury— when it 
was not engrossed by her com- 
panion; for though Jack was 
absent, she was not alone. 

It was the index of cross cur- 
rents of feeling, which appar- 
ently some strong purpose was 
tossing, now submerged and lost 
to sight, and again coming to the 
surface, and seemingly about to 
declare itself. In their weakness 
and wavering Mary’s eyes were 
frequently averted upon a certain 
object lying in her lap; from 
which they always returned 
strengthened and steadied. The 
certain object was “baby,” who 
lay there dimpling and crooning 
at intervals, with supreme indiffer- 
ence to the idolatrous homage he 
was receiving from a circle of 
(morally) prostrate worshippers. 

“Lower the blind a little, 
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please,” said Mary, abruptly, and 
in the quick tones of one who half 
distrusted herself. “I want to tell 
you something I know you are all 
curious to learn: how Jack and I 
came together. ’Tis not a boast I 
have to make, but a confession,” 
she added, hastily, and with a 
heightened colour, as a half smile 
rose to more than one pair of lips 
present. ‘Some of you, I re- 
member, considerately suggested 
that I ought to go to church in a 
sheet; and you were not far 
wrong. I felt so then, but wanted 
the strength to confess it. The 
strength has come to me since ; 
and here is the bringer of it.” 
And Mary’s eyes moistened, and 
her brow flushed again, as she bent 
over the little one. When she 
raised her head and spoke again, 
it was in a more assured tone. 

“ Jack was always good to me, 
from a boy—far better than I 
deserved — always ready to fight 
my battles, when bigger lads than 
himself pestered me with their 
nonsense. I used to think then, 
if he had only had the sense to be 
a girl, I could have been very fond 
of him. But when, as we both 
grew up, he in turn began to 
whisper silly things in my ear, I 
lost patience, and thought they 
were all alike. In that I was 
wrong. Jack differed from the 
others in this—as I soon found, to 
my vexation—storming had no 
effect on him; if driven away one 
day, he returned the next. 

“You, who have watched the 
bitter skirmishing—bitter on my 
side, I mean—that went on be- 
tween us for years, can judge 
something of my exasperation at 
this persistence. At last a day 
came when Jack asked me to end 
it all by becoming his wife. 

“‘T spare you the unpleasantness 
and myself the humiliation of de- 
tailing the transports of passion 
the proposal threw me into. In 
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my madness I accused him of 
scheming to get the trifle of dowry 
he might count upon with me. 
For the first time Jack was angry 
with me—not heated and violent, 
but very white and quiet. 

‘** Mary,’—he spoke in cold and 
even tones—‘ you have said words 
which will for ever be a bar to 
my accepting assistance from your 
father, however trifling; ’ and left 
me—I concluded for ever; and 
though rather ashamed of having 
made an accusation I myself did 
not believe, the conviction that it 
would put an end to his persecu- 
tion consoled me. 

“ But Jack judged otherwise. I 
think he knew I was not sincere in 
making it, or he never could have 
deemed me worthy to be his wife 
after that. 

“A long period of coolness en- 
sued—or rather, total alienation, 
for neither spoke to the other; at 
the end of which, seizing the op- 
portunity of being alone with me 
—for you had all left the room from 
some cause or other—he unexpect- 
edly renewed his proposal. Aston- 
ishment held me dumb; which, 
I suppose, with the usual conceit 


of his sex, he interpreted in his ° 


own favour. Thus encouraged, he 
endeavoured to possess himself of 
my hand. But that action broke 
the spell; and instead of carrying 
it, as he apparently purposed, to 
his lips, it made its way unaided to 
his ear, and spoke in ringing tones 
a most emphatic—No ! 

“My fingers tingled to their tips 
—but my heart ached worse when 
I stole a glance at his face as he 
was leaving the room—without a 
word. 

“T was pained—and I was 
puzzled.. It was not anger, and it 
was not sorrow I read there. It 
haunted me long after he was gone. 
Then, for the first time I think, 
the doubt dawned upon me, that 
possibly his patient endurance 
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merited more consideration at my 
hands. The more I dwelt upon it 
the less satisfied was I’ with my 
own conduct. Need I say it ended 
in the conviction that I was utterly 
in the wrong?” 

Here Mary broke down; as 
though the recollections called up 
were too humiliating to shape in 
speech. But a brief consultation 
with the oracle lying in her lap— 
to effect which it appeared neces- 
sary to approach her lips very close 
to his—inspired her afresh. 

“T could not yet bring myself to 
confess it in words; but I resolved 
to evince my contrition in a kinder 
manner. I was disappointed. He 
would not give me the opportunity. 
From the day of that unlucky box 
on the ears Jack took no notice of 
me, though, as you know, he was 
constantly coming here. This was 
harder to bear than downright 
quarrelling. I thought, if he 
would but say how much he de- 
spised me, it would be a relief. 
Dear fellow! I know now how 
much wiser he was than I. 

“You must not expect me to 
relate how the gulf between us was 
bridged; nor which first made a 
sign to the other to come over. I 
could not tell you — there are some 
things I have never told Jack———” 

“There was no need,’ inter- 
rupted a voice that made us all 
start. 

Turning in its direction, who 
should we see, but that unblushing 
individual, eyeing our group with 
saucy intelligence. How long he 
had been in the room he declined 
to say ; but doubtless long enough 
to be vastly edified by what he 
heard. 

“There was no need, Mary,” 
said he, while she he addressed 
suddenly discovered something in 
baby’s condition that required her 
closest attention—“ there was no 
need to tell Jack, for Jack knew 
all about it long ago. Bless your 
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*cute little soul! as though he 
hasn’t read you like a book from 
the moment you fell, into that 
cardinal mistake ‘of making free 
with his ears! Cheer up, little 
woman! Jack holds it to be the 
luckiest blow fortune ever dealt 
him. 

“You've. heard Polly’s confes- 
sion,” continued he, addressing the 
rest of us ;,“ now, please, listen to 
mine. had a wise grandfather, 
and he used to say: ‘Every woman 
is to be won, take her by the right 
end (he had four wives himself, 
and ought to know) ;‘ only the 
same end is not the right-end of 
every woman.’ 

“ That’s the mistake the bunglers 
make. Because this woman is deaf 
to flattery, and that one proof 
against entreaty ; this pines for an 
unattainable mate, and that cannot 
make up her mind from the multi- 
tude she may pick from—simple 
swains grow thin upon it, and 
whine about the cruelty of the sex. 
Simpletons! not to know that if a 
man fails in this prime aspiration of 
his life the fault is his own. He is 
either too stupid to discern the right 
end of a woman from the wrong, or 
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too lazy to make the necessary 
effort to seize and keep hold of if. 
There is no such thing as female 
obstinacy. “Tis a myth—a bogey 
—a shape of mist that bars. one 
man’s path, while another can puff 
it into thin air with a breath. 
The most acidulous old maid and 
the. sweetest young one are alike 
in this, that both only await the 
application of the special solvent 
prescribed by the immutable laws 
of chemical affinities to dissolve 
into the raptures of love. I my- 
self, from my short experience . 

How much longer Mr. Ragge 
would have enlarged on his text is 
uncertain, had not a shrill protest, 
swelled by every female tongue 
present, drowned the further enun- 
ciation of such pernicious doc- 
trine. Even Mary clapped her 
hands over his lips, and held them 
there, till by a mute token of the 
eyes he intimated that he surren- 
dered—but was not beaten. 

Possibly the lesson may not be 
without its uses to others, who 
have not succeeded to such a rich 
inheritance of grand-paternal -wis- 
dom as Mr. Jack Ragge. 


4 
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THE BLACK DOG OF 
CLOUGHFIN. 


Towarps the end of the last cen- 
tury, a little village in the county 
Donegal, called Cloughfin, is said 
to have been the scene of certain 
supernatural events which read 
very much like a German legend of 
the Middle Ages. 

These curious circumstances 
were related to the writer by an 
old nurse, one of a past generation, 
who had been a young girl living 
with her parents at Cloughfin, when 
they took place. 

When the younger children in 
our nursery were put to bed, the 
elder ones were wont to draw 
their stools close to old Mary’s 
side, and listen with awe-stricken 
countenances and wide open eyes 
to the story of ‘“‘ Paddie’s Roughie,” 
which was certainly stronger mental 
food than either “ Cinderella,” or 
“ Jack the Giant Killer.” 

The townland of Cloughfin was 
in the hands of tenant farmers, 
named Fleming; and their farm- 
house, surrounded by its offices and 
cottier houses, formed the village 
or “ town ” of Cloughfin. 

At the commencement of the 
story the Fleming family consisted 
of ee brothers, stalwart, intelli- 
ol young men, 

illiam, and James. 

Joe had just succeeded his father 
in the farm, and was engaged to be 
married, William and James were 
printers, one in Strabane and the 
other in Derry. 

Unusually intellectual, the young 


named Joe, 
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printers enjoyed their abundant 
means of access to books. Having 
made good use of their opportuni- 
ties, they had educated themselves 
as few young men in their station 
were educated in those days; but 
books of a sceptical tendency formed 
their chief study. 

Joe, who shared his brothers’ 
love of reading, was supplied by 
them with these works on their 
arrival at Cloughfin each Saturday 
evening; and the three young men 
usually spent the Sunday in un- 
godly studies, to the great grief 
and horror of their minister. 

Indeed, the bride-elect, who still 
lived with her parents on the ad- 
joining farm, the cottiers and their 
families, and the two maid-servants 
at Cloughfin, were as much horrified 
as the minister could be. None 
approved except the old shoemaker, 
Paddy Gorman, a clever scoffer of 
indifferent character, who had never 
been known darken the door of 
church, meeting-house, or chapel. 

Months passed thus. Sarah 
McPherson’s conscience said 
“nay,” while her heart said 
“yea,” The heart was listened 
to, and she became Joe Fleming’s 
wife; but the brothers and old 
Paddy Gorman still continued to 
meet in the farmhouse kitchen 
on Sunday afternoons to discuss 
their infidel views and read their 
wicked books, The neighbours 
expected to see a direct judgment 
from heaven fall upon their guilty 
heads. 

One summer day a_ fearful 
rumour reached Cloughfin, that 
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William Fleming was dead. It 
turned out to be too true. He had 
been drowned while bathing in the 
Foyle near Strabane, The brothers 
grieved the more deeply because 
they were in doubt whether he had 
a soul, and had nearly brought them- 
selves to believe death to be annihi- 
lation. 

About a mile and a half from 
Cloughfin lies the churchyard of 
Claddabuie, where all the Flemings 
were buried, and thither were 
William’s remains carried. And 
now comes the part of the story 
that always filled us with the 
deepest horror. 

The sexton, who lived in a cot- 
‘tage close to the churchyard-gate, 
saw on the night after the funeral 
a large black dog lying upon the 
new-made grave, and tearing up 
the earth. 

The grave was resodded in the 
morning, but next night the same 
thing happened. The sexton was 
awakened by howling, and as the 
nights were then very bright, the 
moon being full, he plainly saw the 
same black dog tearing at the grave. 

Too much terrified to venture 
forth, the superstitious man lay 
trembling until morning. He con- 
fided the matter to William Flem- 
ing’s sorrowing brothers, and it 
gradually crept out and became 
known throughout the neighbour- 
hood. Besides, other watchers saw 
the ill-omened dog, and tried in 
vain to drive him away. Each 
night the grave was torn up, and 
each day re-made; and after some 
days, Joe Fleming, unable to en- 
dure the gossip of the country, had 
it built up with heavy masonry, and 
laid a massive stone upon it. 

From that time the sexton was 
no longer disturbed, but the inhabi- 
tants of Cloughfin were in a state 
of abject terror, for the black dog 
seemed to have taken up his abode 
there. 

Sarah Fleming was frequently 
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terrified by unaccountable noises. 
She was a brave good young woman, 
and she prayed the more for herself 
and her husband, and read her 
Bible and psalm-book—her only 
books—but the mysterious sounds 
went on. 

The two servants, Jane Hegarty 
and Peggy Crawford, were spinning 
one evening by the fireside, when 
they heard a noise as of a heavy 
fall upon the clay floor, They 
stopped their wheels, and looked 
round in time to see the dog run 
across the kitchen, and disappear 
in a dark corner near the pantry. 

“Holy Mary an’ a’ the saints 
preserve us!” cried the Roman 
Catholic, fingering her beads with 
trembling hands. 

“God save us an’ defend us!” 
exclaimed the Presbyterian. 

“It's them wicked books that 
the master’s aye reading when he 
gets the mistress’s back turned,” 
said one to another; “it’s them, 
sure enough, that’s bringing a curse 
upon the place.” 

Just then steps were heard at the 
door, and Andy, the ploughman, 
came in. 

“Good evening, girls,” said he, 
drawing a stool to the fire ; ‘‘ where’s 
the mistress ?” 

“She’s in the room upstairs, 
Andy.” 

Andy smoked in silence for some 
time. Atlength he shook the ashes 
out of his pipe, and nodded his 
head slowly. “He's afoot the 
night,” said he, mysteriously. 

“ Ay, that he is,” cried the ser- 
vants. ‘But what did you see, 
Andy?” 

“IT seen something like a horse 
wi’ three legs in the wee lane, an’ 
it passed me an’ went round the 
barn, an’ into Paddy’s yard.” 

The servants listened breath- 
lessly, and then related their own 
experiences. 

“‘ Has the master seen him yet?” 

“Him? Na, na, he doesna’ 
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believe in them things,” opined 
Peggy. 

“He'll be brought to believe in 
them, then, girls, or my name’s not 
Andy Jameson. It’s my firm belief 
that the evil one is given power 
here for a ‘judgment on the place; 
an’ it’s like enough he’ll be allowed 
to stop till the bad, misbelieving 
books is put away out o’ this. 
Who'll speak to the master before 
Cloughfin is destroyed like Sodom 
an’ Gomorrah for the wickedness 
that is therein. Sure, sure, the 
master has had warning enough! 
Them that’s awa——” 

Here Andy paused ; he could not 
bring himself to name the unhappy 
deceased, thought of with pity and 
horror as a lost soul, and never 
spoken of in Cloughfin except in 
whispers. 

“Tl tell you what took place 
yesterday morning,” continued 
Andy. “TI rose early, an’ as I 
was passing through the town I 


heerd a neighing an’ stamping in 
the masther’s stable, as if all the 


horses was loose. I unlocked the 
door an’ went in, an’ as sure as I’m 
a living sinner this night there 
wasna ane 0’ them untied or stirring 
ava! 

“Then the noise began like in 
the byre, an’ I away to see what 
was making the cows low sae 
furious; an’ all was quiet there 
too when I opened the door, but 
the sounds began again in the 
stable that I had just left. Sure 
the dumb beasts must ha’ seen 
something that I couldna see, like 
the ass o’ Balaam, that we’er 
minister was reading about on Sab- 
bath, only it wasna an angel o’ the 
Lord, I'll be bound.” 

** Weel, Andy?” 

“* Weel, I was going by Paddy’s 
corner, on my way to my work, 
when I seen something go before 
me all the way down the lane, an’ 
fall wi’ a flop iato the Burn.” 
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“ What was it like, anyway, Andy 
dear ?”’ 

“In troth, girls, I canna even it 
to anything but a wee, wee woman, 
cut aff at the knees, an’ covered 
over wi’ rags an’ tatters. She 
moved on in front o’ me, an’ I seen 
her as plain as I see you now.”’ 

‘“‘ Save us an’ preserve us! ” cried 
Peggy ; “‘ I'll speak to the mistress, 
an’ tell her what’s going on—ay, 
T'll do it if I was to die for it.” 

* An’ you'll be in the right, 
Peggy Crawford. Fleech her to 
have the misbelieving books put 
away. You mind how tke storm 
went down when Jonah was thrown 
out o’ the ship. God be wi’ you. 
I maun go hame, for the wife an’ 
weans will be wondering what’s 
come o’ me.” 

So saying, Andy heaved a deep 
sigh and went away. 

Joe Fleming was spending the 
night from home, and his wife had 
been occupied fora long time in the 
room upstairs. She entered the 
kitchen at this moment, and the 
servants saw that her eyes were red 
with crying. 

“Mistress, dear,’ began Peggy, 
“ what kept you up there your lone 
all this time?” 

“Sure, Peggy, I was just reading 
a Psalm, an’ putting up a prayer for 
them that needs it.” 

“Do you mean 
mistress dear ?” 

** Ay, girl, wha’ wad I mean but 
Joe Fleming, that willna put up a 
prayer for himsel’, let alane read a 
chapter o’ the gude book ?” 

‘* But maybe he reads other books 
that’s no gude books, mistress.” 

“Not now, Peggy—not since the 
brother was buried. He promised 
me he'd read them nae mair, an’ 
sure he wadna break his word to 
me,” replied the wife, wistfully. 

“You're under a mistake,” said 
Peggy, “‘an’ heart sorry it is I am 
to tell you sae; but every evening 
when you go up to the room, the 
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master gets out his book, an’ sits 
reading there in the corner. Jane 
an’ me-sees him quite plain, an’ the 
minute he hears your foot on the 
stair, he hides away the book.” 

* An’ what book is it, Peggy?” 
asked Mrs. Fleming, with tears 
brimming over in her sad sweet 
eyes. 

The girl shuddered as she re- 
plied, “‘ Him that’s gone owned it. 
Many’s the time I ha’ seen him an’ 
Mr. James, an’ the master, an’ 
Paddy, readin’ it thegether.”’ 

“ Mistress, you know thon black 
dog that was seen on the grave is 
come to Cloughfin?” said Jane, who 
had been telling her beads, and 
muttering rapid Aves during the 
above conversation—“ he’s whiles 
in this very kitchen.” 

Mrs. Fleming became a shade 
paler, but she merely said, “I’m 
praying constant for Joe an’ James, 
that the Lord may change their 
hearts,” and she went away to her 
room, to spend the greater part of 
the night in prayer. 

Next evening when work was over, 
and the servants seated at their 
spinning beside the fire, the farmer 
as usual brought out his book. 

Mrs. Fleming’s step was audible 
in the room above the kitchen,— 
then it ceased all at once. She took 
off her shoes, and stole softly and 
slowly down stairs. Arrived at the 
kitchen door she peeped cautiously 
into the room. Her husband was 
seated with his back towards the 
door, and was reading intently. 
She crept behind him, and snatch- 
ing the book out of his hands, flung 
it into the heart of the fire, saying 
tremulously, “I'll displeasure you, 
Joe Fleming, for the sake of your 
immortal soul.” 

Then she stood trembling at his 
side. 

Joe glanced at her without speak- 
ing, but made no effort to recover 
the book: he stared into the fire 
where it was being destroyed, while 
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Jane and Peggy looked on in alarm , 
and the brave faithful young wife 
still stood there, very pale, but 
steadfast. 

Joe waited until his book was 
burnt, then he got up without say- 
ing a single word, clapped his wife, 
not unkindly, on the shoulder, and 
went out. 

When Mrs. Fleming heard him 
close the house door behind him, 
she sank upon the chair he had 
just left, and burst into tears. 

A change did come over her hus- 
band from that hour: he gradually 
broke off his intimacy with old 
Paddy: he began to accompany his 
wife to meeting; he induced his 
brother James, over whom he had 
great influence, to go there also; 
and once or twice, oh! joy for the 
pious wife, was discovered upon his 
knees beside the bed! 

The black dog of ill omen was 
not again seen in the farmhouse 
kitchen, and the servants ceased to 
complain of hearing unnatural 
noises; but the scene of these un- 
canny doings was shifted to Paddy’s 
cabin. 

That grey haired sceptic lived 
alone ; he had neither wife nor child. 
He seemed to be very little troubled 
by the desertion of the two Flem- 
ings, but went on his way, scoffing, 
drinking, and sneering at everything 
held sacred by his neighbours. 

It was about this time that he 
began to terrify his neighbours by 
speaking of a weird and mysterious 
companion who had taken up his 
abode beneath his roof. This strange 
inhabitant of Cloughfin soon came 
to be known by the name of “ Pad- 
die’s Roughie.” He never entered 
any other house, but the people 
were liable to meet him in the 
gloaming, either in the form of some 
gigantic shapeless animal, or in 
that of a grotesque human being. 

But custom induced courage in 
their breasts; they gradually came 
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to regard these appearances with but 
little awe. 

Nurse Mary’s uncle had once the 
good or bad fortune to receive 
Paddy’s hospitality, and spent a 
restless night in the Roughie’s 
company. ‘Her parents were hold- 
ing a domestic colloquy, in Paddy's 
hearing, with reference to their 
brother's accommodation for the 
night. 

“Tf you hanna a spot to put 
James in, sure he can come to sleep 
wi’ me” said Paddy, looking up from 
his shoemaking, and calling across 
the yard. 

So Uncle James went to bed in 
Paddy’s cabin, but did not sleep. 
Soon after his entrance, the most 
curious noises commenced. Foot- 
steps went backwards and forwards 
upon the hearth, and furniture was 
thrown down, but nothing was visi- 
ble to the guest, whose terror rose 
every moment. 

Meanwhile the old shoemaker 
peered out of his bed in the wall, 
and addressed his familiar from 
time to time. 

**Whisht, will you, you rascal, 
an’ let us sleep! It’s apoor thing 
you'd make a disturbance, an’ a 
decent neighbour-body lodging wi’ 
us the night.”’ 

“Who's there, Paddy darling?” 
faltered the terrified guest. 

“ Faix, it’s just my boy,” replied 
the old reprobate. “Do you see 
my socks drying on the edge o’ the 
barrel? Weel, I’m feared he’ll hae 
them into the fire. Dinna burn 
my socks, or it may be the worse 
for you,” he called, raising his 
cracked voice to a scream. 

But after many months a morning 
came when Paddy’s door remained 
shut. As the day advanced without 
any stir being audible in the cabin, 
the Cloughfin people became fright- 
ened, and agreed to break open the 
door. 

Paddy was found dead and cold. 
His house was pulled down imme- 
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diately after the funeral, and his 
eerie companion was never more 
seen or heard in Cloughfin. 

At this climax we were wont to 
interrupt Mary’s story with terrified 
questions. 

“What was the black dog, Mary? 
Was it a fairy?” 

‘Na, na, dears, it wasna ane o’ 
the gude people, for certain.” 

“What was it, then?” 

“Tm feared it was something 
bad,” she replied, and we never 
could prevail upon her to say any 
more upon the subject. 


‘THE YARN POT. 


“SHE was a decent woman an’ a 
civil neighbour. God rest her 
soul.” 

So said Sam Watt, taking the 
pipe from between his lips, and 
blowing forth a cloud of smoke. 
His sentiment was echoed by all 
the people in the “wake house” 
except one. 

The company, in Sunday attire, 
sat round the fire, smoking, drink- 
ing tea or whisky, and _ telling 
stories to beguile the long hours of 
the vigil, and to divert the sad 
thoughts of the daughter of the 
deceased. 

As was natural the conversation 
often reverted to the dead woman, 
the silent hostess in whose honour 
the vigil was held, who was laid 
out on the bed very close to the 
speakers, with what display of 
white linen, knots of black ribbon, 
and lighted candles her daughter 
could afford. And as each new 
guest arrived, he or she walked 
over to the bed and gazed at the 
dead face, replacing the sheet with 
the triste formula in vogue on 
these occasions, “Dear, but she’s 
very like hersel’ ! ” 

“‘Matty’s giving the mother a 
decent funeral,” was probably the 
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next remark of the new comer, as 
he took his place in the circle, 
looking round with approval at the 
vast bundle of clean pipes, the 
plate of cut tobacco, the jar of 
poteen, and the saucerful of snuff 
that adorned the table. 

This wake, however, was no 
scene of revelry, for it was the 
winter of 1789, a season of con- 
vulsion for Ulster, as well as for 
the other provinces of Ireland. 
Deep gloom and terror filled the 
breasts of all; but no allusion 
whatever was made to politics, for 
the company at the wake repre- 
sented “all sorts,’’ z.e., Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. The con- 
versation, therefore, was confined 
to matters of local interest—to the 
telling of old stories, and to 


praises of the deceased. 

Sam Watt, who made the obser- 
vation with which this story opens, 
was a Churchman—rather better 
educated than most of his neigh- 


bours. All the company but one 
agreed with him heartily, and called 
the dead woman “a civil, decent 
neighbour.” 

This exception was a poorly clad, 
melancholy-looking woman, whose 
husband was a weaver, a trade that 
suffered very much in those troub- 
lous times. But her silence did not 
attract any attention, while all the 
rest were extolling “poor Biddy 
that’s awa’.” The neighbours paid 
Biddy Carland every respect, by 
turning out in a body to her funeral 
next day; but having buried her, 
they spoke of her no more. She 
was speedily forgotten. 

Sam Watt kept a public-house on 
the roadside, not very far from 
Derry, and close to the bridge of 
Trensallagh, which many of his cus- 
tomers had to cross when they 
came to him for a glass. As winter 
advanced one and another told of a 
little figure that had joined him on 
Trensallagh bridge, walked beside 
him a few yards beyond it, and 
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then turned back as if in readiness 
to meet the next passenger; and 
these good people all arrived at 
the public-house in such terror 
that they required more than one 
glass to restore their usual courage. 

“What was it like?” inquired 
Sam. 

“It was like a wee low set 
woman in a cloak,” they replied, 
but nobody had caught a glimpse 
of her face, and none had been 
brave enough to speak to her. 

There she was every moonlight 
night, and it was to be supposed 
on dark nights also — a horrible 
idea which went far to intensify 
the trance of mysterious terror 
that held the whole country in its 
grasp. 

“ Maybe.” said a woman who 
was spending the night at the 
public-house, on her way to visit 
a son in Derry—* Maybe there's 
some of you that’s lamenting too 
sore after a friend. That's a bad 
thing to do, for it keeps them 
from their rest.” 

The company in the inn kitchen 
paused with their glasses halfway 
to their lips, to listen to the 
speaker. She was an elderly wo- 
man, dressed in frieze, with stout 
country brogues, and a crimson 
handkerchief pinned over her grey 
hair. Her eyes looked dim, as if 
she had shed many tears. 

“Ay,” she repeated, “ there’s 
no doubt that lamenting after 
them keeps them frae their rest. 
Sure its me. should know! I 
buried a young daughter—it ‘ill 
be a year again’ Easter—an’ my 
heart was that set on her that I 
never stopped dropping tears for 
her. Mick (that’s my man), an’ 
Peggy (my other daughter), would 
chastise me for it, an’ sav, ‘What 
for are you keeping poor Mary out 
of heaven? Canna you let her get 
to her rest?’ 

“ An’ I tried to dry the tears, 
for indeed I didna wish to keep 
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my dear Mary frae her rest. It was 
that very night, just one week 
after the funeral, that I was lying 
awake, while Mick an’ Peggy 
slept, when I saw Mary standing 
at the foot of the bed, an’ the 
dr2ss she had on was shining, as 
if there was drops of water all 
over it. I started up in the bed, 
an’ stretched out my arms to her, 
an’ ‘Oh Mary, Mary!’ says I. 

“ Wi’ that she frowned at me quite 
angry like, an’ says she—‘ Mother,’ 
says she, ‘don’t you see how you 
have me all spattered over wi’ your 
tears ?’” 

“She faded away, almost be‘ore 
the words was said, and since then 
I have na dropped a tear for her— 
no, not one,—dear though I loved 
her. Take warning by me, guvod 
people, an’ dinna be keeping any 
poor crathur that suld ha’ done wi’ 
this troublesome world, frae their 
rest.” 

The tale was listened to with 
much interest, but no one who had 
encountered the little woman on 
Trensallagh bridge, had mourned 
any friend very lately. 

“ Weel, weel,” said the woman, 
“if it’s not that, maybe the poor 
erathur has something burdening 
her conscience, that she wishes to 
tell. It wad be a Christian duty to 
speak to her, an’ ax her what she 
wants.” 

But this Christian duty was not 
clear to the cowardly crew that fre- 
quented Watt’s public-house; no 
man, however well fortified with 
whisky, could think of accosting the 
ghost. 

At length a night came when 
business took Sam himself across 
the bridge. 

“T maun gang down to Hegarty’s 
wi’ the orders for Derry,” he said to 
his family. 

‘Sam! Sam!” cried wife, mother, 
and sister, “tak’ care you dinna 
meet the wee white wife.” 

“If I doTIll put a speak upon 
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her, in the name of God,” replied 
he. 

He had scarcely set foot upon the 
bridge when he perceived the little 
figure moving along by his side. 

“In the name of God, what are 
you, and what do you want?” said 
he. 

A voice that was perfectly familiar 
to him replied, “I’m glad you spoke, 
Sam, an’ I'll tell you what I want 
with you.” 

“ Biddy Carland ! ” 

“ Ay, it’s Biddy Carland, that lived 
at the door with you all her days. 
Go to my daughter Matty an’ tell 
her, her mother bids her give Ellie 
Hanlon the big yarn pot that’s 
lying in under the dresser, for it 
belongs to her. I borrowed it from 
her a long while ago: I had it that 
long that when she came to ask it 
frae me, I said it was none of hers, 
an’I denied itto her. Will you do 
my bidding, Sam Watt?” 

‘“‘ Ay, Biddy dear, sure I will!” 

“You were aye a civil neighbour, 
Sam. Sure the whole town has 
been over this brig since I was 
waiting on it; an’ not a man 0’ 
them all wad speak to me but you. 
Do what I bid you, an’ I'll be seen 
here nae mair.” 

“Sam! Sam! did you see the 
white wife?’’ asked mother, wife, 
and sister, when he returned to the 
public house for a moment before 
executing his commission. 

“ec Ay! ” 

“Tell us, Sam, did she speak ? 
What is she? In the name of 
goodness, what does she want?” 

‘“T ha’ an errand to Matty Car- 
land,” and off he went again, leaving 
them consumed by curiosity. 

“ Have you ever a yarn pot in the 
house, Matty?” he inquired, when 
he had been sitting by the fire next 
the door for some time in silence. 

“ce Ay.” 

“ Bring it out till we take a look 
at it.’’ 

Wondering greatly, Matty obeyed, 

48 
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and the unwieldy pot was dragged 
into the light. it stood upon the 
fidor between himself and Matty, 
Sam delivered her mother’s mes- 


w Matty was's very silent woman. 
She listened to the message with 
grave attention, and merely said to 
her little servant— 
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“ Run to Hanlon’s an’ibid Ellie 
come here this minute.” 

Ellie was more agitated when 
the story was repeated to her. 

“Poor Biddy! poor crathur!” 
she said, “I didna bear her any 
ill will; but I'll take the pot, an’ 
God.send her to get to her rest 
now.” 





EPISODE FROM A NEW TRANSLATION OF 


TASSO’S GERUSALEMME LIBERATA. 


Want thus the tyrant for the war prepared, 

Ismeno one day came alone to him, 

Ismeno, who can from the marble tomb 

Draw forth the dead, and make them breathe and feel ;— 
Ismeno, who can at the sound of muttered charms 

Make even Pluto tremble in his realm, 

Who fiends employs in impious offices, 

And binds them as his slaves and sets them free. 


A Christian once, he worships Mahomet ; 

But cannot yet forsake his former rites, 

And often both the creeds misunderstood 
Confounds in use profane and impious : 

And now from distant caves, where out of sight 
He practises his secret arts alone, 

"Mid public danger to his lord he comes ; 

Of that bad king a still worse counsellor. 
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“ My lord,” said he;.“ behold, without delay 
The dreaded conquering army hither comes ; 
But let us do what we are bound to do; 
The world and Heaven will give the brave their help. 
Well hast thou all the duties of a king 
Fulfilled, and, looking far, provided well : 
If others in such wise their part perform, 
This land will be a tomb to all thy foes. 


“For my part, I am come to lend thee aid, 
As partner, both in dangers and in deeds. 
All that advice matured by age can give, 
And all that magic art, I promise thee. 
The angels who from heaven to banishment 
Were driven, I will constrain to share the toils. 
With what, and how the charms I shall begin, 
I wish beforehand to explain to thee. 


“Within the Christian temple lies concealed 
An altar underground, there is her form 
Who by these people is their goddess made, 
And mother of their born and buried Lord. 
Before the image burns perpetually 
A lighted lamp, the face is covered o’er ; 
Around are hung, in lengthened line, the vuws 
Brought hither by the credulous devout. 


“ This effigy, I wish, by thine own hands, 
To be snatched from them, and conveyed away ; 
And afterwards, set up within thy mosque. 
I then will work with such a powerful charm, 
That ever, while it there is safely kept, 
The watching at these gates shall fatal be: 
"Mid walls impregnable thy power secure 
Shall be, through new and deepest mystery.” 


Thus speaking he persuaded him: in haste 

The heedless king ran to the house of God; 

And having forced the priests with impious hands, 
He snatched the holy image from its place, 

And bore it to that temple where ofttimes 
Heaven is provoked with mad and impious rites: 
Then in the place profane his blasphemies 

The magian whispered o'er the sacred form. 
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But when the early dawn appeared in heaven, 
He in whose keeping that foul fane was left, 

No longer saw the image in the place 

Where it was put, and sought in vain elsewhere. 
Forthwith he told the king, who, at the news 
Received from him, betrayed the fiercest wrath, 
And thought one of the faithful had no doubt 
That theft committed, and concealed himself. 


It was the secret deed of faithful hand, 

Or Heaven exerted here its mighty power, 
Indignant that so vile a place should hold 

The form of her who is its queen divine : 

For men still doubt if it should be ascribed 

To human art or miracle divine: 

Alas that, human piety and zeal 

Declining, Heaven the author should be deemed. 


The king had every church and every house 
Explored throughout with searching scrutiny ; 
And promised great rewards and penalties 
To him who showed or hid the theft or thief : 
‘The magian, too, ceased not with all his arts 
To try and spy the truth out ; but in vain ; 
For Heaven, were it its own or other's work, 
Concealed it from him in despite of charms. 
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But when the cruel king saw that was hid, 

Which he believed the crime of faithful ones, 

With bitter hate against them he grew fierce, 

And burnt with fary boundless and intense ; 

Forgot all scruple, and resolved revenge, 

Follow what might, to ease his burning heart. 

“ Not vain my wrath,” quoth he, “the unknown thief 
Shall perish in the general massacre. 


eh ee et ee 


“If but the guilty be not saved, the just 
And innocent may die—just, do I say? 
Each one is guilty, nor, in their whole tribe 
Was ever found a man the friend of ours. 
If in fresh fault there is a heart sincere, 
Let old offence suffice for punishment : 
Up! up! my faithful men, up! take with you 
Both fire and sword, now burn and slay them all.” 
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Thus spake he to the multitude, and soon 

The news was heard among the faithful ones, 
Who stood amazed, so much were they surprised 
By fear of death now present to their view : 

Nor is there one who ventures or attempts 
Flight or defence, entreaty or excuse. 

But the irresolute and timid tribe 

Had safety whence they least expected it. 


Among them was a maiden now full grown 

In maidenhood, of high and{noble thoughts, 

Of beauty rare ; but she her beauty slights, 
Except as ornament of chastity. 

Her greatest charm is, that within the walls 

Of a small house she hides her charms so great, 
And from admirers’ looks and eulogies 

She steals away, uncourted and alone. 


But beauty that is worthy to appear 
And be admired, no care can keep concealed 
Nor dost thou, Love, allow this, but revealst 
It to the eager passions of a youth: 


Love, who, now blind, now Argus, veilst our eyes 
With bands, now openest and turnest them,— 
Thou, through a thousand guards another's glance 
Dost bear within the purest virgin’s home. 


Sofronia is her name, Olindo his ; 

Both of one city, both, too, of one faith. 
He, who as modest is as she is fair, 

Longs much, hopes little, does not ask at all, 
Cannot or dare not speak his mind, and she 
Disdains, or does not see him or perceive. 
Thus he, unhappy one, till now has served, 
Not seen, or not well known, or ill received. 


Meanwhile the news is heard, that for their race 

A miserable slaughter is prepared. 

To her who is as brave as she is fair, 

Occurs the thought of saving them from death. 
Boldness suggests the thought, which then is checked 
By modesty and maiden seemliness: 

Boldness prevails, or rather it is reconciled, 

And grows most modest, modesty grows bold. 
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The virgin through the crowd went forth alone: 
Her charms she neither hid nor yet displayed : 
Her eyes cast down, her veil drawn close, she went 
‘With modest manner and a noble air. 

You cannot say if decked or unadorned, 

if chance or art composed the lovely face : 

The negligence is but the artifice 

Of nature, love, and favouring Providence. 


Looked at by all, the noble girl looks not, 

But passes on, and comes before the king : 

Nor, though she sees him wroth, draws back her foot, 
But his ferocious aspect bears unmoved. 

“TI come, Sire,” said she,—“ and meanwhile suspend, 
I pray, your wrath, your people, too, restrain— 

i come to show you and deliver up 

Whom you now seek, who has offended you.” 


The king, as if confused or overcome 

By such high courage, and the sudden blaze 

Of beauty so exalted and so pure, 

Restrained his wrath, and calmed his countenance. 
He, less severe in heart, or she in look, 

The savage chief became in love with her; 

But stubborn beauty wins not stubborn heart; 
Compliant graces are the food of love. 


It was amazement, eagerness, delight, 

If not true love, that moved his cruel heart. 

“‘ Tell all,” said he to her, “lo! I engage 

The Christian people shall not suffer harm.” 
And she: “ The guilty one is in your sight : 

The theft, Sire, was the work of this right hand : 
I took away the image; I am she, 

‘Whom you are seeking ; you should punish me.” 


Thus she opposed her head to public fate, 

And wished to bring it on herself alone. 

Oh, noble-minded falsehood! when is truth 

So grand that it can be preferred to thee ?— 
The cruel tyrant in suspense remained, 

Nor passed to wrath so soon as he was wont. 
Then asked again: “I wish you to make known 
Who gave advice, and who joined in the work.” 
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“I did not choose,” said she, “the smallest part 
Of this my glory should another’s be: 
I was alone aware of my design, 
Sole counsellor and sole executrix.” 
“* On thee alone, then,” he replied, “ shall fall 
The utmost fury of my vengeful ire.” 
“Tis just,” said she, “ that I, who was alone 
In honour, be alone in punishment.” 


The tyrant now began again to rage: 

Then asked her: “ Where hast thou the image hid?” 
“T have not hid, but burnt it,” she replied ; 

“ And burning it I thought’a worthy deed : 

Thus it at least can never more be harmed 

By the injurious hands of infidels, 

The stolen or the stealer, Sire, you seek; 

That you will never see, this now behold. 


“‘ But neither is it theft nor am I thief: 
"Tis just to take back what was wrongly ta’en.”— 
On hearing this, in loud and threatening tone 
The tyrant raged, his fury knew no bounds. 
Let her chaste heart, high mind, and noble countenance 
No longer hope a pardon to obtain: 
In vain does Love against such cruel wrath 
Make of her charming beauty a defence. 


The lovely girl is captured, and the king 
Enraged, condemns her to be burnt to death. 
Her veil and modest cloak are snatched away, 
And her soft arms are tightly bound with cords. 
Silent she stands, the heart within her breast 
Is not dismayed, indeed, but greatly moved ; 
And her sweet face is to a colour changed 

That is not paleness, but a brighter hue. 


The great event was known; and hither came 
The people, and Olindo, too, ran up : 
The person doubtful, certain was the fact : 
There was a doubt it might be his beloved. 
When he the lonely captive saw in guise, 
Not of a criminal, but one condemned ; 
And saw the officers on their hard task 
Intent, he dashed in haste against the crowd. 
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“ She is not, is not guilty of the theft 

She madly boasts of,” cried he to the king. 

“ A girl unpractised and alone planned not, 

Nor durst, nor could, perform so great a work. 
How did she cheat the guards, and with what arts 
The image of the goddess carry off ? 

If true, let her tell how. I stole it, Sire.” 
Thus loved he the beloved unloving one ! 



















He added afterwards: ‘‘ Upon that side 
Where your high mosque receives the air and light, 
I climbed by night, and through a narrow hole 

I passed while trying ways impassable. 

Mine is the honour, mine should be the death, 

Let not this girl usurp my punishment. 

Mine are those chains, and be that flame for me 
Enkindled, and for me the pyre prepared.” 


ee 


Sofronia raised her face, and with an eye 
Of gentle pity she regarded him. 
** Whence comest thou, unhappy innocent ? 

What scheme or madness leads or draws thee here ? 
Am I not able, then, without thy aid 

To bear whatever one man's wrath can do? 
I also have a heart, which is alone 

Enough for death, and seeks not company.” 


Thus spake she to him, but did not dispose 
Him so as to retract or change his mind. 
O glorious spectacle! where generous love 
And noble valour with each other strive : 
Where death becomes the conqueror’s reward, 
And safety is the conqueror’s penalty ! 

But the fierce king becomes the more enraged, 
The more persistently they blame themselves. 
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It seems to him that they insult his power, 
And in contempt despise the punishment. 
* Be both,” said he, “ believed, and she and he 
Victorious, and the palm such as befits.” 

Then he gave orders to the officers, 

Who stood prepared to bind the youth with chains. 
Both are bound fast to one same stake, and turned 
Is back to back, the face from face concealed. 
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And now the pyre around them is arranged, 
Already do the bellows fan the flames ; 

When burst the young man forth in sad laments, 
And said to her who was now joined to him: 
‘Is this the tie, then, which I hoped would bind 
Me in companionship with thee for life ? 

Is this the flame which fondly I believed 

Would burn with equal ardour in our hearts? 


“Love promised other flames and other ties: 
But cruel fortune these for us prepares, 
Too long, alas ! she has divided us, 

But harshly now unites us in one death. 
It pleases me at least, since you must-die 
So strangely, to be sharer in the pyre. 
No sharer of thy bed, I mourn thy fate, 
But not my own, since by thy side I die. 


“ And O completely fortunate my death! 
My torments fortunate and sweet to me! 
If I succeed in joining breast to breast, 
And breathing out my life on thy dear lips ; 
And thou, expiring at one time with me 
Send forth on me thy latest dying gasp.” 
Thus spake he weeping, she with gentleness 
Replied, and in these accents counselled him : 


“ Friend, other thoughts and other sad laments 
For higher cause the present time demands. 
Why not think of thy faults, and call to mind 
What great reward God promises the good ? 
In His name suffer, pangs will then be sweet, 
And gladly to the seat above aspire. 

Behold how fair is heaven! behold the sun, 
Which seems inviting and consoling us.” 


On this the Pagan people mourned aloud : 

The faithful mourned in accents more subdued. 

A sort of feeling, strange and tender, seemed 

About to penetrate the king’s hard heart. 

Perceiving it heforehand, he was wroth, 

Nor would he yield, but rolled his eyes and left. 
Sofronia, thou alone the general grief 

Sharest not, and, mourned by all, thou mournest not. 
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While they were in this peril, lo! a knight 
(For so it seemed) of lofty noble air ; 

And by bis arms and foreign dress he looked 
As if in travelling he came from far. 

The tiger which upon the crest was worn 
Attracted every eye, a famous crest— 

The crest that brave Clorinda used in war: 
Whence they believe ’tis she, nor do they err. 


She all a woman's feelings and pursuits 

E’en from her tender childhood e’er despised : 

To labours of Arachne, needlework 

And spinning, her proud hands disdained to stoop : 
She shunned soft raiment and enclosed abodes, 
For e’en in camps is dignity preserved : 

She armed her countenance with pride, and chose 
To make it stern, but still, though stern, it pleased. 


While still a little girl, with childish hand 

She tightened and relaxed a horse’s rein: 

Handled the spear and sword, and, wrestling oft, 
Hardened the limbs, by running strengthened them. 


And then in mountainous or woody paths 
She tracked the savage lion and the bear: 
Engaged in wars, in which and in the woods, 
To men she fierce appeared, to beasts a man. 


She now is coming from the Persian land, 

The Christians to oppose with all her power ; 

At other times she strewed along the shores 

Their limbs, and dyed the waters with their blood. 
On her arrival here, to her first glance 

Appeared the preparations made for death. 

Eager to see, and know for what offence 

The guilty were condemned, she reined her steed. 


The crowd give way ; she, closely to observe 
The two together bound, draws near, and stops. 
The one is silent, and the other groans, 

The weaker sex the greater strength displays. 
She sees him weep like one whom pity moves, 
Not grief, or one-who grieves not for himself ; 
Her silent, with her eyes so firmly fixed 

On heaven, she seems departed ere her death. 
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Clorinda’s heart was touched, and she was grieved 
For both, and shed a copious flood of tears. 

She felt more grief for her who did not grieve : 

‘The silence moved her more, the weeping less. 
Without too much delay she turned about, 

And to a hoary man that stood beside, 

Said: “Tell me who are these, and what their fate, 
Or fault, that brings them to this punishment.” 


Thus she entreated him, and he a brief 

But full reply to her inquiry gave. 

She was amazed to hear, and quickly guessed 
That these two equally were innocent. 

She is determined to prevent their death, 

As far as possible by prayers or arms. 

In haste she ran, and got the flame withdrawn, 
That now was near, and to the servants said : 


“‘ Let no one of you have the daring heart 
In this hard duty further to proceed, 
Till I have spoken to the king: be sure 
He will not you accuse of this delay.” 
The sergeants rendered her obedience, 
And were impressed by her grand royal air. 
Then towards the king she went, whom in the way 
She found, as he to meet her now advanced. 


“Tam Clorinda,” said she ; “you perhaps 
Have heard me sometimes mentioned ; here I come, 
My lord, to be with you in the defence 
Of our true common faith and of your throne; 
I am prepared for every enterprise: 
I fear not lofty ones, nor mean ones scorn. 
Would you employ me in the open field, 
Or in the city, I will nought refuse.” 


Here ceased she, and the king replied: “ What land 
Is so remote from Asia and the sun, 

O glorious virgin, whither thy great fame 

Has not arrived, nor does thy glory fly? 

Now that thy sword is joined with me, thou freest 
From every terror and consolest me. 

I have more hope than if in my defence 

A mighty army were collected here. 
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“ Already Godfrey seems to me to stay 
Beyond his proper time, and now thou ask’st 
Employment: I believe that none but great 
And difficult exploits are worthy thee. 
To thee control o’er all our warriors 
I yield, and be that law which thou commandst.” 
Thus did he speak. She courteous thanks returned 
For his great praise, and thus resumed her speech. 


“Tt must, indeed, appear unusual, 
That the reward the service should precede ; 
But thy great bounty makes me bold to ask, 
That thou as meed of future services 
Wouldst give me these accused ones; if their guilt 
Be doubtful, they are wrongfully condemned ; 
Of this I speak not, nor of those clear signs 
From which I argue innocence in them. 


“T will but say that here it is believed 
The image was by Christians carried off: 
But I dissent from you, nor do I hold 
To my belief without sufficient cause. 

It was irreverence against our laws 

To do the deed the magian advised : 

We should not idols in our temples have, 
Still less an idol of another creed. 


“J, then, ascribe to Mahomet on high 
The marvel of the work, which he performed 
To show it is not lawful to pollute 
His temples with a worship strange to us. 
Ismeno with enchantments every scheme 
May try, to him they are instead of arms. 
But let us warriors rather wield the sword ; 
This is our art, in this alone be hope.” 
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This said, she ceased: the king his wrathful heart 
To pity yielded, though reluctantly. 

He wished to please her, and her argument 
Persuaded, her entreaties conquered him. 

“ Let them have life,” he said, “ and liberty : 

Be nought to sucht an advocate denied. 

Whether it justice or a pardon be, 

I free them guiltless, or as guilty give.” 
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Thus were they both released. Most fortunate 
Indeed appears Olindo’s destiny, 

Which now can manifest that love at last 

Has love awakened in the generous heart. 

He goes to marriage from the pyre, and now 

Is spouse beloved, instead of lover and accused. 
He wished to die with her ; she is not loth, 
That, since he died not, he should live with her. 


But the suspicious king considered it 

Unsafe to have such loving virtue near: 
Hence, as he willed, they both in exile went 
Beyond the boundaries of Palestine. 

He, carrying his cruel purpose out, 

Some of the faithful banished, some confined. 
How sadly do they leave their little ones, 
And aged fathers, and beloved homes ! 


A hard division! which drives only those 
Away, in body strong, in temper fierce ; 

The gentle sex, and those of weaker years 

He kept with him as hostages in pledge. 
Many went wandering, but some rebelled, 
And anger is more powerful than fear. 

These with the Franks united, whom they met 
Just on the day they entered Emmaus. 
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TxeE scene of my story is a remote 
district in the county of Donegal, 
the time between forty and fifty 
years ago. 

A lovely summer's day was just 
ending, the last rays of the sun gild- 
ing the distant mountains and cast- 
ing a crimson glow on the lovely 
river, which wound with many a 
graceful turn through the fair valley, 
almost encircling the homestead of 
Maurice Carroll, then with a sudden 
curve stretching away to the other 
side in the direction of the town of 
L——, about half a mile distant. 

A small lawn was in front of Mr. 
Carroll’s house, which about half 
way down became a garden, rich in 
summer time with bright flowers 
and graceful shrubs, and terminated 
by a small ornamental gate, which 
opened upon the road to L——. 

At this gate two persons were 
standing, one of them a. tall, 
strongly built young man with a 
dark face, which was decidedly 
handsome, notwithstanding the 
fierce, reckless look upon it. By 
dress and bearing he seemed to 
occupy a position superior to the 
ordinary farmer of those days, as 
did also his fair companion. 

They stood in earnest conversa- 
tion for some time, evidently of no 
pleasurable kind, for the girl's face 
was flushed and troubled, as she 
murmured some low words in res- 
ponse to his apparently urgent 
entreaties. 

‘And this is my answer, Mary ?” 

The words were spoken very 
fiercely, and the tall figure of the 
speaker shook with suppressed 


passion. “Is this all I am to 
receive for my years of weary 
waiting ?”’ 

The look of pain deepened on the 
girl’s handsome face as she replied, 
“T can give you no other answer, 
Mr. Bassett, and you cannot in 
justice reproach me with keeping 
you waiting, as I never in my life 
gave you the slightest reason to 
imagine that I entertained any feel- 
ing of regard towards you.” 

“And what may your objection 
be, Miss Carroll?” he replied, with 
a sneer which destroyed all the dark 
beauty of his face, and made his 
companion shudder. “Is not the 
son of Gerald Bassett good enough 
to enter into the family of the 
Carrolls? A few generations ago 
and the story would be far different ; 
but now x 

“Hush! William Bassett,” said 
the girl, her face flushing deeply as 
she spoke. ‘I have not deserved 
this taunt from you. As I said be- 
fore, I have never misled you as to 
the state of my feelings, and I never 
pretended to be anything better 
than a simple country girl, the 
daughter of a plain hard working 
man, whose honest industry it has 
pleased Heaven to bless with reason- 
able prosperity. I never dreamed 
of thinking of the son of Gerald 
Bassett, whose memory I respect 
and honour, and—and, I do not see 
why I should hesitate to tell you 
what must soon be known to every- 
body, that I cannot be your wife, 
because I have already promised to 
be the wife of another. And now 
permit me to pass, Mr. Bassett, 
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for the evening is pretty faradvanced, 
and I have still a good many things 
to see after.” 

“Promised to be the wife of 
another!” exclaimed the man, the 
angry flush deepening on his face as 
he spoke. “ You are, you must be 
mocking me ;” then, as she again 
attempted to pass him,:+he went on— 

“Yes, you shall pass, but not just 
yet. You shall not go until you 
have told me the name of this 
rival ;” then, as some sudden recol- 
lection struck him, “Surely it is not 
that pitiful sneak, O’Hara? I have 
remarked you with him sometimes ; 
but no, your father would not permit 
his addresses for an instant.” 

‘Mr. O’Hara is no sneak,” said 
the girl, her beautiful eyes flashing 
as she spoke, “and I shall not stay 
to hear you insult him. Heis a 
true-hearted, honest men, a credit 
to your good father, and to the place 
where he belongs, as well as to the 
girl he has chosen; and whose 
only regret, concerning him is, that 
she is not more worthy of such good 
fortune. If you wish to know my 
father’s opinion of him you can 
easily hear it by asking him; also 
what he thinks of the man, who 
from his very boyhood, has never 
let an opportunity pass of annoying 
and persecuting him.” 

She rushed past him as she 
finished speaking, but he caught 
her rudely by the dress. “Wait 
for a minute till I tell you mine, 
Miss Carroll. Edward O’Hara has 
been my evil genius all my life. 
He has crossed my path at every 
turn, marring all my plans, and 
continually robbing me of the re- 
gard of those dearest to me—and 
think you for a moment that I will 
let this sneak, this beggar, this sup- 
planter, this pitiful creature of my 
foolish father’s bounty crown all by 
depriving me of you? You shall 
never be his wife, Mary Carroll, 
while I have the power to prevent 
you. And now go.”’ 
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Glad to be released, Mary Carroll 
turned from him into her father’s 
house, but busy as she was for the 
remainder of the evening, she could 
not divest herself of an uncomfort- 
able feeling very nearly akin to 
terror, as she recalled his fierce 
countenance and threatening man- 
ner. 

She was the only child of Maurice 
Carroll, a hard working honest man, 
who, beginning life comparatively 
poor, had amassed a considerable 
fortune by dealing in cattle, to 
purchase which he was in the habit 
of attending distant fairs, and in 
consequence was often absent from 
home for a week or longer at time. 
So Mary was left a good deal to her- 
self, but she was.a wise steady girl, 
minding nothing but her own 
business, and looking after the two 
servants, who were her only com- 
panions during her father’s absence, 
for her mother was long dead, and 
the greater part of the management 
of the place devolved upon her. 

Edward O’Hara was the son of 
a neighbour, who died suddenly, 
leaving his wife and child very 
poorly provided for; and as his 
widow only survived his death a 
few months, the boy would have 
been left totally destitute, had not 
Gerald Bassett, a gentleman 
farmer residing in the neighbour- 
hood, taken the little orphan 
home. 

During his lifetime, Edward 
O’Hara never knew the want of a 
father. 

Kind-hearted and generous Mr. 
Bassett treated him in every res- 
pect like his own son, William, 
who, from the very first, took a 
strong dislike to the boy, whom he 
regarded as an intruder—a dislike 
which was no doubt increased by a 
rather injudicious habit of Mr. 
Bassett’s, who constantly held up 
the gentle and industrious Edward, 
as a model for imitation to his own 
reckless son, 
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At school it was the same, all the 
prizes were won by Edward; all 
the punishments came to William, 
till at last he began to hate the 
very sight of the poor boy, who 
would only have been too glad 
to assist him in his tasks if he 
had allowed him; but all whose 
advances were met in _ sullen 
silence or with bitter taunts, till 
at length he ceased to offer his 
services. 

While his father lived, William 
Bassett dared not openly exhibit 
his ill-will to O'Hara, who, on 
leaving school, was fortunate 
enough to attract the notice of a 
lawyer in his native town, who 
offered him a place in his office, 
promising to educate him to his 
own profession. 

The offer was most thankfully 
accepted, both by Mr. Bassett and 
Edward himself, who, at the time 
my story commences, had held his 
situation with credit for several 
years, and seemed to be in a fair 
way of entering into partnership 
with his employer. 

When Mr. Bassett died, the 
orphan whom he had adopted found 
himself owner of a handsome little 
dwelling in the town of L . 
together with a small yearly 
income. 

This, of course, but added to the 
ill-will which William already enter- 
tained towards him, so that nothing 
was wanting, but the knowledge 
that he was also his rival in love, 
to complete his enmity. 

Had he not cared for Mary 
Carroll (which he really did) inde- 
pendently of the hope of getting 
hold of her fortune, which, from 
his spendthrift habits, had become 
very desirable, the thought 
of taking her from Edward 
O’Hara would have given zest to 
the pursuit; so, with a bitter 
oath, he turned homewards that 
evening, swearing fiercely to him- 
self that she should be his wife ; 
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no matter what means he should 
be obliged to employ in order to 
accomplish his purpose. 

It was two or three evenings 
afterwards, and Edward O'Hara, 
after closing his office, strolled 
towards the river, to enjoy the 
beauty of the night before return- 
ing to his solitary abode. He was 
tall and handsome, with a frank, 
fearless face and honest brown 
eyes. Altogether, his appearance 
was prepossessing enough to justify 
the choice of Mary Carroll, of whom 
he was thinking as he sauntered 
along, and towards whose dwelling 
his steps seemed tending. 

A light touch on the arm anda 
few whispered words arrested his 
attention. 

“Ts that you, Mr. O'Hara? I 
would like to have a few words 
with you, if convenient.” 

Edward recognized the speaker 
instantly; he was a man named 
Smith, who had lived with Mr. 
Bassett, and who still worked for 
William. 

The man had always been 
friendly to him, so Edward held 
out his hand with a few words of 
kindly greeting. 

“Hush! Mr. Edward,” said the 
man, “don’t stop to talk with me 
now, but step quietly down to the 
brink of the river, and I will follow 
you; I have something to tell 
you.” 

Edward nodded, and in a few 
minutes was walking by the river. 
The man soon joined him. 

“Tam so glad to have met with 
you, Mr. Edward.” 

“ Why, Smith, what is a trouble 
to you?” 

“ T hardly know how to tell you, 
Mr. Edward, but the master is up 
to some villany, and as I think 
that it concerns you, I want to give 
you a hint about it, so that, maybe, 
you will be able to upset this plot 
of his.” 

“ What 


pot do you mean, 
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Smith? for I do not know what 
you are talking about.” 

“ Hush, sir, and do not interrupt 
me, as I have only a few minutes 
to spare; he does not like me to 
be away from him long, for I think 
he does not more than half trust 
me; and if .he saw me speaking to 
you he would be sure to suspect 
me, and would most likely turn me 
away. ‘The master has planned to 
carry off Miss Carroll and marry 
her by force. Some of his good- 
for-nothing comrades are coming 
to help him, and I must be there 
too, though God knows I would 
rather hinder than help him, es- 
pecially as I know that you are 
after the girl yourself, sir.” 

Astonishment almost took away 
the breath of Edward O'Hara, and 
he staggered like one who had 
received a blow, for reckless and 
unscrupulous as he knew William 
Bassett to be, he would never have 
imagined him capable of an act 
like this. 

“* Great Heavens! ” he exclaimed, 
“can this be true? Or am I dream- 
ing ? Cansuch villany be possible?” 
‘Then, with a strong effort mastering 
his feelings, he turned to the man. 

‘‘Never mind about me, Smith, 
tell me all that you know about the 
plot, please God we shall be able to 
circumvent him yet, unless he 
means to carry it out immediately. 
When was this nefarious business to 
come off, Smith? ” 

‘* As far as 1 could learn to-mor- 
row night, sir; but as I was telling 
you, he does not more than half 
trust me, so he only t.ld me not to 
be out of the way, as I might be 
wanted at any minute.” 

‘“‘ How many people are likely to 
be employed in this outrage?” asked 
Edward, with wonderful calmness. 

‘* About half a dozen I think,” 
said the man ; “* but I must go now. 
If I find out anything more I will 
try and take some means of inform- 
ing you.” 
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“Thank you, Smith,” said the 
young man warmly, “and if we are 
able to disappoint him, you shall 
have no cause to regret this 
generous warning.” 

“T never thought of that, sir,” 
said the man, turning away as he 
spoke; “but I should be sorry to 
see the poor girl thrown away upon 
the like of him.” 

As soon as the man was gone, 
Edward O’ Hara turned his steps to- 
wards Mr. Carroll's house. He 
could not rest without assuring 
himself of Mary’s safety, and he 
wished to inform her father of the 
threatened danger, and to consult 
with him what steps were to be 
taken to meet it. To his dismay 
he found Mr. Carroll absent, he 
had gone to a distant fair, and 
would not be home until the next 
morning. 

Uneasy as he himself was, he 
could not bear to frighten Mary by 
a hint of her danger, considering 
that as the attempt would not be 
made until the next night; there 
would still be time enough to avert 
it. So, with a laughing warning to 
Mary and the servants to be sure 
that all the doors were well secured 
hedeparted, determining tointercept 
Mr. Carroll on his way homewards. 

Early next morning, he was 
walking along the road by which 
Mr. Carroll was to come, and had 
not long to wait. As soon as he 
perceived him, he proceeded to in- 
form him of the warning. which 
he had received. 

Mr. Carroll was terribly shocked, 
but never questioned the truth of 
the story, as, unfortuately, abduc- 
tions were only too common at that 
period, and William Bassett was 
just the kind of man to be engaged 
in one ; reckless and off-handed as 
he was, and so lavish in spending 
his money, he would not have much 
difficulty in securing the assistance 
of men as reckless as himself, to 
whom the very danger and dash of 
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the undertaking, would be sure to 
prove a strong incentive. 

“God help us, Edward,” he said, 
as soon ashe could speak, “ what is 
to become of us ? the time is so fear- 
fully short; come home with me at 
once, nay, stay until I can collect my 
senses, for the shock has almost 
crazed me; but we must see about 
gathering help to meet them.” 


So Edward returned with him, 
but a terrible reception awaited 
them ; everything in and about the 
house, bore traces of an awful 
struggle. Every door was lying 
wide open, and some of them torn 
from their hinges ; furniture every- 
where overturned and _ broken, 
while articles of female wearing 
apparel lay scattered here and there 
through the house in confusion; 
but not a living creature was any- 
where visible. 

Mr. Carroll sank helpless into a 
chair, and covered his face with his 
hands, while poor Edward, himself 
almost heart-broken, tried in vain 
to rouse him. 

At last, a faint stifled moan drew 
their attention to the kitchen, and 
there, securely bound to the foot of 
the table, and closely gagged, lay 
the female servant. 

As soon as the girl was released 
she informed them that late the 
preceding night, she and her mis- 
tress were sitting by the fire before 
getting ready for bed, whem a loud 
knock at the door startled them. 
Too much frightened to answer it, 
the girls sat in silence, when the 
man servant who had already retired 
to rest im the room above the 
kitchen heard it repeated, and 
hastily throwing on some clothing, 
came down to see what was the 
matter. 

As soon as he opened the door 
he received a blow which stunned 
him, and more than half a dozen of 
tall rough-looking men, with white 
shirts over their clothes, and black 
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masks upon their faces, rushed into 
the kitchen. 

Miss Carroll rose in alarm as 
they entered, bu before she could 
defend herself, even if she had been 
able to do so, she was surrounded, 
and in spite of her struggles car- 
ried out: of the house. 

As soon as she saw her mistress 
carried away, the girl said that she 
commeneed to scream as loudly as 
she could for assistance, but two of 
the ruffians seized her, and while 
their comrades proceeded to ransack 
the house gagged her, and in spite of 
her resistance, tied her firmly to 
the foot of the table. 

When asked what had become of 
her fellow servant, she replied that 
he lay helpless for some time after 
the villains had departed, but as 
soon as he was able he had stag- 
gered out of the house, and she had 
never seen him afterwards. 

Paralyzed by terror, Mary Carroll 
remembered nothing, from the 
moment she was carried out of her 
father’s house, until she found her- 
self on horseback before some one 
whose strong arm, passing round 
her waist, kept her from falling. 
They were travelling along a steep 
mountain road, and the path was 
windimg and rugged, and she could 
feel the horse stumbling, as his feet 
came in contact with the loose 
stones, which were plentifully seat- 
tered along the pathway. 

She tried to turn her head, in 
order to obtain a view of their 
route, but a gruff voice sternly 
forbade her to try to find out 
where they were going. 

At last, after about three hours’ 
riding, they stopped at a small 
cabin, and she was lifted from the 
saddle, while the shawl, which her 
abductors had hurriedly wrapped 
around her as they bore her from 
her home, was drawn closely over 
her eyes. 

It was withdrawn as soon as she 
and her companions had entered 
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the cabin, and she glanced around 
her. 

The place was entirely unknown 
to her, and consisted of a large 
smoke-darkened apartment, squalid 
and wretched, wut of which a 
smaller one opened. There was 
no one in the place when they 
entered but an old woman, whose 
dirty and smoke-dried appearance 
was in keeping with her miserable 
abode. To her the man who 
had held Mary on _ horseback 
spoke :— 

“See what a bonny bird I have 
brought you, mother. So take 
good care of her, and do not let 
her escape you until I get a better 
cage ready for her.” 


The old woman laughed. “ You 


may trust me for that, Mr. Wil- 
liam.” 


Mary Carroll started, and looked 

at the man who had spoken. In 
her agony of terror all through 
that dreadful ride, it had never 
occurred to her who her abductor 
might be. It had seemed as if 
all thought and feeling had been 
crushed out of her by fear, and she 
had been all but unconscious, but 
now, that voice! It was evidently 
disguised, yet it seemed familiar, 
and now the woman had called 
him “Mr. William.” Could it be 
that her abductor was William 
Bassett? Yes, it must be; and 
shuddering as she recalled his 
threats, she covered her face with 
her hands and burst into tears. 
* Then, a whispered sentence 
caught her ear, and she leoked up 
to see him in the act of despatching 
@ messenger on some errand, and 
heard him whisper, ‘“‘ Tell him to 
come without fail to night at mid- 
night, Smith, for I will defer the 
marriage no longer.” 

No longer doubting his identity, 
she sprang up and confronted 
him— 

‘“What marriage do you speak 
of, William Bassett ?” 
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Seeing disguise no longer pos- 
sible, he answered her in his natural 
voice,— 

“ Our marriage, Mary Carroll! 
Did f£ not tell you that you should 
never marry O’Hara while I had 
power to prevent you? Ihave that 
power, and I am sending for a 
minister to marry us at midnight, 
so that the best thing you can do 
is to go tu bed in the meantime and 
rest, so that my bride may look 
blithe and bonny,,as a bride should 
look.” 

The hot, indignant tears rushed 
into her eyes, and she replied 
firmly,— 

“You may kill me, if yow like, 
William Bassett, but I will never 
be bride of yours. And oh! 
Smith,” she cried, clasping her 
hands, “if you are a man, you will 
not do this coward’s bidding, but 
will help a poor girl, who has never 
wronged you, to escape from his 
clutches.” 

The man laughed a light mock- 
ing laugh, yet, as he passed out of 
the door she fancied that he threw 
a reassuring glance in her direc- 
tion, and her heart bounded at the 
thought; then, turning to the woman, 
she asked her to lead her to some 
place where at least she would 
be free from moekery and intru- 
sion. 

‘The woman complied, and show- 
ing her into the imner apartment, 
pointed to a bed, “ where,” she 
said, “she might rest until the 
arrival of the minister,” and bar- 
ring the door on the outside, left 
her to her own thoughts. 

Almost distracted by the story 
told by his servant, as soon as Mr. 
Carroll could collect strength for the 
task, he and Edward O’ Hara rushed 
to the neighbouring town, spread- 
ing the news of the abduction, and 
begging the assistamce of his 
neighbours to search for the lost 
girl. 

' They met with the warmest 
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sympathy, for Mary Carroll was a 
general favourite, and many of 
the townspeople turned out in 
search of her in every direction, 
while Edward O’Hara hastened to 
call on the officer commanding the 
military then quartered in the 
neighbourhood. His path lay by 
the river, and just at the spot where 
he had last left him, he ran up 
against Smith. 

He stopped him immediately, to 
ask if he knew anything, but Smith 
replied,— 

“Do not stop me, Mr. O'Hara. 
Iam going on a message, and am in 
a hurry.”” Then lowering his voice, 
he added, “‘ I am watched, and can- 
not stand; one of my comrades is 
just behind me, and we are sent to 
bring a minister to marry a run- 
away couple. The wedding is to 
be at midnight, in the little cabin 
on the side of Knockregh moun- 
tain.” 

Without another word he passed 
on, while his companion took up 
with him on the instant. 

At midnight it was rather a 
strange scene in the cabin on the 
side of the mountain. 

A coarse, vulgar-looking man, 
who, if he ever had been a minister, 
certainly no longer disgraced the 
sacred office, stood beside a pale, 
tearful girl and a dark, fierce- 
looking but handsome, young man. 
He held a large book in his 
hand, and was evidently trying to 
attract the attention of the weeping 
girl. 

But coaxing and threats were 
alike thrown away upon her. She 
positively refused to stand up “ to 
go through the mockery of a cere- 
mony with a man against whom 
every feeling of her heart re- 
volted.” 

William Bassett stood over her, 
with a dark scowl on his flushed 
face—evidently he would have used 
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compulsion, but for the interference 
of the minister. 

*‘Give her a few more minutes,” he 
urged, “and she will soon see how 
useless this opposition is.” Stand- 
ing in different attitudes through 
the apartment were the companions 
of Bassett, while Smith stood 
sentry on the door, which was 
securely fastened. 

At last Bassett lost patience: 
“ This nonsense can last no longer. 
I have not risked so much to be 
foiled now,” he shouted. “Get 
up, girl, and take your part in this 
ceremony.” 

“IT will not,” she  shrieked, 
“never, never! Great Heavens! 
is there no one to help me?” 

As if in response to her appeal, 
there was a confused murmur at 
the door, then a loud crash, and 
the frail barrier was dashed from 
its hinges, while a posse of mili- 
tary, headed by their officer, and 
accompanied by Mr. Carroll and 
Edward O’Hara, poured into the 
cabin. 

I will not attempt to paint the 
scene which ensued. But William 
Bassett and his accomplices were 
arrested and conveyed to the 
county prison. 

Although, on his dead father’s 
account, the Carrolls and Edward 
O’Hara would have been glad to 
spare him, it could not be; and 
Mary was obliged to appear in 
court, as chief witness against 
him. 

Her evidence was so conclusive 
that he was sentenced to transpor- 
tation beyond the seas for fourteen 
years, his companions suffering the 
same punishment for a shorter 
term. 

Within a year from her abduc- 
tion Mary Carroll became the wife 
of Edward O'Hara, who is still 
alive, and is now the leading law- 
yer in his native town. 

Resecca Scorr. 
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SHELLEY’S QUEEN MAB AND PROMETHEUS 
UNBOUND. 


By “ Prester Joun.” 


“Few have there been among cri- 
tics,” says Coleridge, “who have 
followed with the eye of the im- 
agination, the imperishable yet 
ever wandering spirit of poetry 
through its various metempsy- 
choses.” 

We question if any critic has as 
yet succeeded in solving the mys- 
tery. Few critics are able to un- 
derstand the poetic character at 
all, while the lovers of good poetry 
are quite satisfied to enjoy what 
gives them pleasure, utterly care- 
less about rules of criticism and 
theories of poetry. 

The theory of Aristotle is, that 
poetry originated in the propensity 
to imitation instinctive in man 
even from infancy. According to 
his view, those persons who were 
most strongly addicted to imita- 
tion by natural propensity, were 
led to “rude and extemporaneous 
attempts, which, gradually im- 
proved, gave birth to poetry.” 
The system of Plato is an im- 
provement on that of Aristotle. 
Aristotle regards more the work of 
the poet—the outward form. Plato 
penetrates to the motive power— 
the inner principle. He'grasps the 
idea that the poet is inspired, that 
he imitates under the spell of an 
overmastering frenzy. 

Thus Macaulay, no mean poet, 
and as a critic gifted with no ordi- 
nary judgment, says :— 

‘Truth, indeed, is essential to 
poetry, but it is the truth of mad- 
ness. The reasonings are just, but 
the premises are false. After the 
first suppositions have been made 
everything ought to be consistent ; 


but those first suppositions require 
a degree of credulity which almost 
amounts to a partial and temporary 
derangement of the intellect.” 

And again :— 

“Perhaps no person can be a 
poet or can even enjoy poetry 
without a certain unsoundness of 
mind, if anything which gives so 
much pleasure ought to be called 
unsoundness.”’ 

In a word, then, poetry is the 
absorption of the whole soul by 
one great all-pervading and all- 
subduing idea, or passion, leading 
in many instances to actual mad- 
ness, and perhaps in all cases ac- 
companied by some slight mentals 
derangement. This is quite in 
accordance with the theory of 
another eminent critic and divinely- 
gifted poet—Keble. He seems to 
be of opinion that poetry is the 
channel divinely appointed, by 
which highly-strung minds seek 
and obtain relief,— 


“And room for frenzy to exhaust 
itself.”’ 


Among those in whom this 
frenzy became actual madness 
Keble instances Lucretius in 
ancient, and Shelley in modern 
times. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born 
on the 4th of August, 1792, at 
Field Place in Sussex, and be- 
longed to an ancient and honour- 
able stock. From his earliest 
years the poet seems to have held 
ideas subversive of all authority. 
At Eton he resisted the system of 
fagging and had his own way. As 
early as 1809 he became an author, 
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and some of his earlier composi- 
tions still survive. 

In 1810 he made his first appear- 
ance as a poet, but the work was 
soon suppressed. In this year 
Shelley went to Oxford where he 
became intimate with Hogg, and 
in consequence of the appearance 
of “The Necessity of Atheism”’ in 
the following year, both Hogg and 
himself were expelled from Oxford. 

It is not our purpose to dwell on 
the life of Shelley. Every one is 
familiar with the chief events in 
his short though brilliant career. 
His luckless marriage with the ill- 
fated Harriet Westbrook ; his rov- 
ing life; his wonderful stories of 
would-be assassins ; his cruel de- 
sertion of his wife ; his elopement 
and subsequent marriage with the 
daughter of the writer of “ Caleb 
Williams” ; his advocacy in Dublin 
of Catholic Emancipation and Re- 
peal of the Union; his friendship 
with the wayward and dissolute 
though gifted Byron; the suicide 
of Harriet Westbrook ; his own 
melancholy death at the early age 
of thirty in the Gulf of Spezzia— 
these are things known to every 
schoolboy. 

Close beside the pyramid of 
Caius Cestius, in the Protestant 
cemetery at Rome, beneath the 
bright skies of the Eternal City, 
lies the dust of the greatest poet 
of his own age, perhaps one of the 
greatest produced in any age. 

The inscription is :— 

“ Percy Bysshe Shelley. Cor Cordium. 
Natus IV. Aug. 
MDCCXCIL., obiit VIII. Jul. 
MDCCCXXII. 

“ Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea change 

Into something rich and strange.” 
It is said that when his body was 
burnt on the shore of the Gulf of 
Spezzia his heart remained uncon- 
sumed, and that the expression 
“ Cor Cordium,” heart of hearts, ori- 
ginated thus. 
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The grave of Shelley is in the 
old burial-ground, and one of his 
children lies beside him. Not far 
off, in the adjoining cemetery, was 
laid another poet — the glorious 
Keats. 

‘** Some of the metaphysical and 
ethical theories of Shelley were 
certainly most absurd and pernici- 
ous. But we doubt whether any 
modern poet has possessed in an 
equal degree some of the highest 
qualities of the great ancient 
masters. The words bard and in- 
spiration, which seem so cold and 
affected when applied to other 
modern writers, have a_ perfect 
propriety when applied to him. 
He was not an author but a bard. 
His poetry seems not to have been 
an art but an inspiration.” 

The same eminent authority truly 
observes that despite a creed hard 
and barren Shelley was an idolater 
by mere force of imagination. He 
could not help it. 

Under the spell of his vivid 
imagination abstractions assume 
reality ; principles become persons ; 
phantasms and ideas assume shape, 
and start into life; the dry ma- 
terialist creates a paradise and he 
fills it with shapes and forms of 
surpassing loveliness. Above all 
men that ever lived Shelley was 
an enthusiast. The poetical in- 
spiration seized upon him and 
possessed him fully. Under its 
influence he resembled not so 
much a modern poet as one of the 
prophet-bards of old, breathed 
upon by the inspiring breath of a 
god. 


“* At Phebi nondum patiens immanis 

in antro 

Bacchatur vates, magnum si pectore 
possit 

Excussisse Deum: tanto magis ille 
fatigat 

Os rabidum, fera corda domans 
fingitque premendo.” 


In turn an atheist, a materialist, 


* Macaulay. 
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and a pantheist, Shelley created 
gods for himself: while he described 
God as “the creature of his wor- 
shippers” he deified nature, and 
despite his gloomy creed dreamed 
of “azure isles” and “ beaming 
skies” and “ happy regions of eter- 
nal hope.” It is strange that such 
aman, A man of grand and lofty 
conception, glowing fancy, and im- 
passioned feeling, gifted too with 
such an amazing power of realiza- 
tion—did not more readily gras 
the idea of the immortality of the 
soul. To him everything is full of 
life: the flower and the dew-drop, 
the rainbow and the star, the rust- 
ling breeze and the howling tem- 
pest, the grey mountain whose 
hoary summit is lost amid the 
clouds and the ancient wood, 
haunted spring and prophetic cave, 
the melody of birds and the hum- 
ming of the bee, all are to him in- 
stinct with life, animated by the 
all-pervading Soul of God; yet he 
never seems to have grasped fully 
the doctrine of immortality, and it 
is almost certain that he never be- 
lieved ina future state with any- 
thing approaching to the strength 
of conviction. Despite his atheism, 
Shelley was certainly a pure-minded 
and, if we except the scandal con- 
nected with his unhappy marriage, 
a virtuous man. He believed in the 
perfectibility of human nature, and 
his intense love of his species, his 
sympathy with the suffering and 
the oppressed, and his hatred of all 
authority as tending to foster ty- 
ranny, together with his absurd 
theories on the subject of religion, 
made him long for the overthrow of 
the opinions and practices of society 
in order that it might be constituted 
anew. All his poetry is marked by 
power and fertility of imagination, 
but there is a vagueness and ob- 
scurity of meaning about many of 
the longer compositions which ren- 
der it almost impossible for the 
ordinary reader to understand their 
meaning. 
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It is scarcely possible to grasp 
even the general scope of some of 
Shelley’s poems. 

Some of his shorter lyrics have 
never been surpassed in beauty by 
the compositions of any poet, and 
we question if the “ Ode to a Sky- 
lark ” has been ever equalled. 

‘Queen Mab” appeared in 1813: 
it was the first of Shelley’s long 
compositions. He did not publish 
it himself, but a pirating bookseller 
soon did. Itis obscure, brilliant, 
and blasphemous. It abounds with 
passages of marvellous beauty and 
suggestiveness. The general scope 
is somewhat obscure, and the style 
is youthful. It is from beginning 
to end a fierce tirade against king- 
craft, and priest-craft. He assails 
openly, and without reserve, every 
form of revealed religion. 

{ That “Queen Mab” was written 
by an atheist cannot be denied. The 
writer grows rabid in his fierce 
hatred of religion. He proclaims 
that man inherits not vice and 
misery, but that— 


“Kings, priests, and statesmen blast 
the human flower, 
Even in its tender bud.” 


Against the person, attributes, 
and moral government of God, he 
pours forth a perfect torrent of 
scathing denunciation and eloquent 
invective. God is in his eyes :— 
“A vengeful, pitiless, and Almighty 

fiend, 

Whose mercy is a nickname for the 

rage 

Of tameless tigers hungering for 

blood.” 
“The name of God 

Has fenced about all crime with 

holiness, 

Himself the creature of his wor- 

shippers.” 


From the dream of what he calls 
man’s “ purblind faith,” a wonder- 
ful phantom is summoned to utter 
hideous blasphemies against the 
name.of God, and the person and 
character of the Incarnate Son. 
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He does not hesitate to tread the 
awfal Mount of Calvary, and to 
turn the last scene of that tremend- 
ous drama into mockery. 


“O spirit, centuries have set their 

seal 

On this heart of many wounds and 
loaded brain, 

Since the Incarnate came. Humbly 
he came, 

Veiling his horrible Godhead in the 
shape 

Of man, scorned by the world, his 
name unheard, 

Save by the rabble of his native 
town, 

Even as a parish demagogue. 
led 

The crowd: he taught them justice, 
truth, and peace, 

In semblance: but he lit within 
their souls 

The quenchless flames of zeal, and 
blessed the sword 

He brought on earth, to satiate with 
the blood 

Of truth and freedom his malignant 
soul,” 


He 


Byron established the Liberal with 
the view of influencing and mould- 
ing English opinion from his harem 
beside the blue waves of the Adri- 
atic. The scheme failed, because he 
had miscalculated his powers. To 
influence the imagination is one 
thing, to guide the judgment is 
another. It is much easier to assail 
existing institutions, than to draw 
up such a scheme for the re-consti- 
tution of society, as shall convince 
thinking men that they should 
barter what they have for what the 
theorist assures them they may 
obtain. ; 

Shelley was a mere dreamer. 
His vivid imagination, his unbelief, 
and his aversion to all restraints led 
him to believe that if existing insti- 
tutions were swept away a perfect 
millennium would ensue. He fancied 
that “Queen Mab” would change the 
very habits and customs, the opin- 
ions and practices of society. Like 
all visionaries, he found out in the 
end that he was but a dreamer of 
dreams. 
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The poetry of Shelley is too 
obscure ever to be widely popular 
with the masses. We rejoice that 
it is so. We know of no poet, if we 
except Swinburne, whose writings 
are calculated to injure the youthful 
mind so deeply as Shelley’s. There 
is about his poetry a fire, an enthu- 
siasm, a glow of grand conception, 
and still grander delineation, inex- 
pressibly captivating. But few 
can really — Shelley, for to 
appreciate him to any very great 
extent, requires a cultivated taste. 
Swinburne is more dangerous to 
the uneducated classes than Shelley. 
His poetry is obscure, it is true, but 
it is coarser and more pointed in 
its assaults upon revealed religion. 
No language has ever produced a 
more blasphemous attack on the 
person and work of Christ than 
** Songs before Sunrise.” 

The writer is simply brutal in his 
scurrilous hatred of religion. There 
is a depth of profanity about some 
of the language which could not be 
surpassed. It is earthly, sensual, 
devilish. 

There is the ring of poetry about 
Swinburne’s writings. He is not a 
great poet, but he is a poet, and his 
versification is sweet and melodious. 
Some of his addresses to Christ are 
an outrage on humanity. 

We quote one verse from “ Songs 
before Sunrise.” 


“ Thou bad’st, let children come to me: 
What children now but curses come? 
What manhood in that God can be, 
Who sees their worship and is 
dumb ? 

No soul that lived. loved, wrought, 
and died, 

Is this their carrion crucified.” 


We select from ‘‘ Poems and 
Ballads” the following. It occurs 
in the ‘‘ Hymn to Proserpine.” 


“ Thou hast conquered, O pale Gali- 
lean: the world has grown grey 
from thy breath: 

We have drunken of things Lethean : 


and fed on the fulness of death: 
* * + 
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O lips that the live blood faints in : 

the leavings of racks and rods! 

O ghastly glories of saints, dead 

limbs of gibbeted Gods!” 

We have quoted enough of this 
garbage to show how vilely a man 
may pervert great poetic ability 
under the influence of a blind and 
unreasoning hatred of religion. 

We return to Shelley. 

The whole scope of “ Queen Mab” 
would seem to be towards the 
atheistical. Its key-note is: 


“ There is no God! 
Nature confirms the faith his death- 
groan sealed.” 


There is no God and consequently 

there has been no creation. 
“ Infinity within, 

Infinity without belie creation.” 

There is no God save the “ inex- 
terminable Spirit ’’ contained jn 
this infinity. 

Soul is the only element through- 
out the world, and the block that 
has for ages been the base of some 
lofty mountain is active living 
spirit. 

“ Every grain, 

Is sentient both in unity and part, 

And the minutest atom comprehends 

A world of loves and hatreds.” 

If this be not pantheism it is at 
least a very near approach to it, 
and we are not surprised to find 
that in his later years Shelley was 
rather a pantheist than an atheist. 
We do not wonder that Pantheism 
had deep attraction for such a 
mind as Shelley’s. All the essen- 
tials of religion — personal God 
— revelation — immortality — are 
nought. They are the coinage of 
man—the myths and fables hand- 
ed down from barbarous ages. 
Thought—idea, is everything. As 
water is contained in a sponge 
thought is contained in the uni- 
verse and perpetually recreates it. 
Man dies but the race lives on. 
Man dies, and as a drop of water 
is absorbed into the ocean, so his 
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soul is absorbed into the universe 
and mingles with the soul of the 
universe. If this be all, well may 
we cry with the poet :— 


“ Hold thou the good, define it well: 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and 
b 


e 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell.” 


The page in the history of litera- 
ture which records the moral and 
mental obliquity of some of our 
greatest poets—the degradation of 
Edgar Allan Poe, the dissipation 
and immorality. of Byron, the 
scepticism of Shelley, the scoffing 
of Swinburne—is one which may 
well make sad the hearts of those 
who, not only love good poetry for 
the exquisite pleasure it imparts, 
but regard the poetic inspiration as 
the noblest gift which God can 
bestow on any mortal man. 

** Prometheus Unbound” is per- 
haps the most remarkable of all 
Shelley's works. It is, like all his 
writings, very obscure, but it is 
highly finished, and contains num- 
berless passages of exquisite beauty. 

It was finished somewhere about 
the latter part of 1819. It is a 
lyric in dialogue, and the main idea 
is taken from A’schylus. 

This piece breathes the same 
intense love of humanity, the same 
bitter hatred of religion, the same 
fierce hostility to social systems 
and customs which mark all Shel- 
ley’s poems. 

At the same time the “ Prome- 
theus Unbound” is one of the 
greatest productions of human 
genius, inferior only—if inferior at 
all—to the immortal productions of 
Milton and Shakspeare. 

When Milton delineated Satan 
enduring the fierce and unutierable 
agonies of hell; when he painted 
the Apostate amid the quenchless 
flames, and tossing whirlwinds, 
and ceaseless torments of Pande- 
monium grasping the sceptre of 
the infernal world and supported 
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only by the thought that Jehovah 
could not, or would not, utterly 
annihilate his divine essence, human 
genius achieved its mightiest tri- 
umph. Milton towers above all 
writers who have succeeded him, 
as he eclipsed in majesty of con- 
ception and grandeur of delineation 
all those who went before him. 
When, however, we take into ac- 
count Shelley’s peculiar views ; 
and bear in mind that, what was to 
Milton a world realized by a firm 
belief in the great truths of reve- 
lation, was to him but a gorgeous 
dream, painted by a glowing im- 
agination and described in language 
of surpassing beauty, but not the 
less a dream on that account, then 
we must admit that Shelley has 
given to the world in ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound” animmortal master-piece. 
As a mere work of art it has been 
seldom equalled, and we are inclined 
to believe that it has never been 
surpassed. Jt may not compare 
with “Paradise Lost” in the 
artistic grouping together of dense 
masses of light and shade; it may 
be inferior to Milton’s great mas- 
terpiece in the delicate colouring 
of individual sketches, and in the 
delineation of individual character, 
still it is important because it arrays 
cosmical conceptions in gorgeous 
imagery. And so to speak, incar- 
nates them in myths of the imagi- 
nation. 

Prometheus differs from Milton’s 
Satan in many important particu- 
lars. 

Milton’s fiend derives no conso- 
lation from hope. He endures by 
the sheer power of an over-master- 
ing will. It is otherwise in the 
case of Prometheus. Amid his 
tortures h, looks forward to the 
hour when he shall triumph over 
the Monarch of Gods and Daemons, 
and exults in the thought that his 
enemy shall be humbled even to 
kiss the blood from his pale feet. 
He pities the doom which he feels 
to be impending over his rival. 
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Satan is evil, and in his mad hatred 
of God drags down mankind to 
share his misery. Prometheus is 
wise, and firm, and good, the re- 
fage and defence of the spirits of 
the living and the dead. Satan 
opposes one to whom he owes 
everything; Prometheus gave all 
and receives ingratitude and suffer- 
ing in return. Satan opposes 
goodness; Prometheus opposes 
crime, throned in brief omnipotence. 
Satan is supported by all-conquer- 
ing pride; Prometheus believes in 
his own innocence and awaits the 
retributive hour when he must 
overcome. In both there is the 
same iron determination, the same 
self-contained self-supporting pride, 
the same defiance of the worst fate 
which the future may have in store, 
the same calm and inflexible will. 

The poem concludes with the 
triumph of suffering virtue over 
enthroned power :— 


* Gentleness, Virtue, 
Endurance— 
These are the seals of that most 
firm assurance, 

Which bars the pit over Destruc- 
tion's strength : 

And if with infirm hand, Eternity 

Mother of many acts and hours 
should free 

The serpent that would clasp her 
with his length, 

These are the spells by which to re- 
assume 

An empire o’er the disentangled 
doom. 

To suffer woes which hope thinks 
infinite : 

To forgive wrongs darker than death 
or night; 

To defy power which seems omni- 
potent : 

To love and bear: 
hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it 
contemplates : 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor 
repent: 

This. like thy glory, Titan is to be, 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful, 
and free, 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, 
and Victory.” 


Wisdom, and 


to hope till 
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In the “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
the writer displays his intense love 
of humanity, man becomes— 


Pig ances One harmonious soul of 
many a soul, 

Whosé nature is its own divine 
control, 

Where all things flow to all as rivers 


to the sea.” 


We have said quite enough else- 
where on the subject of Shelley’s 
profane utterances. 

He can see nought in the name of 
Christ but a curse. He charges 
Him with the woes inflicted on 
humanity by Sectarian strife and 
religious animosity. He sees the 
wise and good hunted down by the 
slaves of the cross—some linked to 
corpses in unwholesome cells— 
some impaled in lingering fire— 
some kneaded down in common 
blood by the red light of their 
own burning homes — and he 
charges on the religion of the cross 
the maintenance of those evils 
which the Incarnate came on earth 
to destroy. 

To some extent the imagination 
of Shelley resembled that of Ats- 
chylus. It was strong, vivid, com- 
prehensive ; but wild,and delighting 
in the unreal and the marvellous. 
Macaulay compares his genius to 
that of the immortal author of the 
“‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

No writer with whose works 
we are acquainted possessed the 
power of realization as fully as 
Shelley. 

He creates: his pictures are not 
only exquisitely painted, they seem 
endowed with life and energy. 

Shakspeare’s description of the 
power of imagination 1s most ap- 
plicable to him,— 


“ The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy roll- 


ing, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven ; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the 
poet’s pen 
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Turns them to shapes, and gives to 
airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 

Take as a specimen of Shelley’s 
matchless powers of realization and 
expression, the scene in the third act 
of ‘* Prometheus Unbound,” where 
Demogorgon descends from the 
Car of the Hours, and proclaims 
that the hour‘of doom has come, 
and that Jupiter’s reign has reached 
its end :— 


“..... Lift thy lightnings not. 

The tyranny of heaven none may 
retain, 

Or re-assume, or hold succeeding 
thee. 

Yet if thou wilt, as 'tis the destiny 

Of trodden worms to writhe till they 
are dead, 

Put forth thy might. 
Jupiter. Detested prodigy, 

Even thus beneath the deep Titanian 
prisons 

I trample thee ! 





Thou lingerest ? 

Mercy! mercy! 

No pity, no release, no respite! Oh! 

That thou would’st make mine 
enemy my judge, 

Even where he hangs seared by my 
long revenge 

On Caucasus ! 
me thus. 

Gentle and just and dreadless, is he 
not 

The Monarch of the World? What 
then art thou ? 

No refuge! no appeal ! 

Sink with me then! 

We two will sink on the wide waves 
of ruin, 

Even as a vulture and a snake out- 
spent, 

Drop twisted in inextricable fight, 

Into a shoreless sea... . . ¥ 


He would not doom 


The poetry of Shelley is without 
any doubt supremely beautiful. 
Despite his absurd opinions, his 
sceptical notions, and his inhuman 
treatment of his unfortunate wife, 
we feel for him a lingering affection, 
and we almost forget the errors of 
the man in our deep and abiding 
veneration for the poet. 
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ON SPECTACLES AND WEAK NERVES. 


By tue Lonpon Hermit. 


Tne faculty of deriving satisfaction 
from the misfortunes of others is 
an acknowledged attribute of hu- 
man nature. It is shown in the 
pleasure the savage takes in in- 
flicting ingenious tortures upon bis 
captives ; in the fondness of men 
and women in general for becoming 
acquainted with the details of woes 
and disasters— whether real or 
fictitious—by which they are not 
personally affected ; and in the en- 
joyment boyhood finds in the act of 
pelting a bird, worrying a dog, ir- 
ritating a cat, or wounding the 
feelings of a shy schoolfellow. The 
demon of malice exerts a powerful 
and permanent influence over the 
mass of mankind; his promptings 
varying in degree from mild scandal 
to aggravated physical cruelty. I 
am firmly convinced that the popu- 
larity of skating-rinks — not to 
mention spelling-bees—has been 
largely due to the pleasure derived 
by the spectators from seeing their 
fellow-creatures come to grief. Did 
ever any one break down, either 
over a hard word, or a hard asphalte 
pavement, without thereby arousing 
a “chorus of laughter?” Where 
would be the fun of the pantomime 
without the supposititious branding 
of the pantaloon with a red-hot 
poker, and the apparent barking of 
the shins endured by the police- 
man who falls on the gutter-slide ? 
To see others suffer what we are 
certain we should not like to un- 
dergo ourselves, is always so amus- 


ing! 


From some natural defect in my 
perception of the ridiculous, I find 
myself wholly impenetrable to fun 
of this kind. It is not that I am 
unable to appreciate a joke, for 
albeit of a hypochondriac humour, 
and not given to violent cachinna- 
tion, I claim to be as able as most 
people to see “where the lafture 
comes in,” but I am unable to per- 
ceive why the pain and humiliation 
of others should be to me a divert- 
ing incident. 

This being so, it is reasonable 
that I should expect a similar for- 
bearance from others with regard 
to my own distresses, especially 
when these are of a permanent and 
not merely transient kind. Instead 
of this, the common propensity to 
find pleasure in others’ pain, or to 
doubt or pretend to doubt the 
reality of that pain, is always ap- 
parent. 

The world’s dislike to singularity 
of any kind extends itself even 
to one’s physical ailments. Be- 
cause rheumatism, coughs, colds, and 
neuralgia are, to use a slang expres- 
sion, “ fashionable” in this humid 
climate, the sufferers from such 
maladies may always count upon a 
certain amount of sympathy; but 
because the majority of people are 
long-sighted and strong-nerved, 
there is little consideration given 
to the unfortunate minority who 
are the reverse. It is in the name 
of this minority that I now remon- 
strate. 

There are many varieties of de- 
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fective vision which require artificial 
aid; but apparently the only one 
recognizable by the common mind, 
is the ordinary failing of the eyesight 
throughage. Thata person advanced 
in years should need spectacles or 
reading-glasses for the clearer dis- 
cernment of close objects, is rea- 
sonable enough ; that some who are 
not old cannot do without wearing 
spectacles on all occasions, is also 
admitted (although there is in that 
case room for the suspicion of their 
being worn merely for disguise, or 
to give the wearer a learned air) ; 
but that any one, young or old, 
should wear double eye-glasses only 
when not reading or writing, is re- 
garded as a clear evidence of af- 
fectation. There is only one thing 
worse, and that is the single eye- 
glass, that recognized badge of 
inquisitive assurance and imper- 
tinence. 

This is the view of the matter 
held by a large number of persons, 
and there can be no doubt it derived 
its origin from the antics of those 
impostors, deserving of the severest 
condemnation, who wear the eye- 
glass or eye-glasses, not from any 
visual necessity, but because it looks 
fashionable, fast, distinguished, or 
conspicuous. There are, and have 
been, so many of these pretenders 
going about the world, that they 
have, so to speak, “spoilt the 
market,” and the appearance of a real 
sufferer from short sight—although 
that is a defect by no means rare— 
is regarded by most persons very 
much in the same light as the cry of 
“Wolf!” 

I am so far a believer in the com- 
mon humanity, even of a malicious 
world, to be convinced that if people 
would only believe in the species of 
disadvantage under which I labour, 
they would regard it with forbear- 
ance, if not compassion. The mis- 
fortune is that they will not believe 
in it. How can they distinguish 
between genuine aids to the vision 
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and mere “‘ quizzing glasses ?” How 
are they to tell which is an inoffensive 
action and which is a certain sign of 
rudeness, since the symptoms are 
exactly the same in both cases? 
All they know is, that they are sub- 
jected to the battery of a pair of 
concave lenses, that they don’t 
understand it, that they do not see 
the necessity for.it, and that conse- 
quently they do not like it. 

The adoption of spectacles through 
mere age is another matter alto- 
gether ; that is so feasible, and above 
all, so common, that it can offend no 
one. Grandpa always puts on his 
“‘specs”” when he reads the paper, 
and of course takes them off when 
he has finished, like a reasonable 
being; but what is to be said of a 
person—not quite a senile octo- 
genarian—who actually puts on a 
double eye-glass to see across the 
room or look out of doors, and takes 
it off when reading or writing ? 
Can anything be more absurd? A 
man might just as rationally wear 
his boots indoors and his slippers 
when he walks out. And then, the 
idea of a reader holding a book or 
paper within six inches of his eyes; 
when everybody knows that the 
proper distance is nearer sixteen ! 
There is a right way anda wrong of 
doing everthing, and one who acts 
thus is decidedly in the wrong, and 
his vagaries are not to be endured 
by any well-regulated observer. 

I have discovered that this view 
of the case is held with particular 
vehemence by raiJway travellers in 
the third-class—a department which, 
for reasons in themselves unim- 
portant, I have frequently patron- 
ized. There, I find, there isa strong 
antipathy to spectacles and eye- 
glasses, which are regarded much 
in the same light as diamond rings 
and patent-leather boots,—as ob- 
trusive ornaments, denoting an 
affectation of superiority. The 
theory is, that a man who indulges 
in such an extreme of foppery as an 
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eye-glass, has no business in the 
third-class carriage at all. He 
should go among the “ Dundrearies” 
of the first-class, and although his 
aspect may be unassuming, and the 
offending binoculars be rimmed with 
modest horn or steel, and not glitter- 
ing and pretentious goid or silver— 
the objection remains the same, 

I was once on along journey by 
third-class, and as usual, found the 
assistance of concave lenses neces- 
sary toobserve the scenery. In doing 
so, I found myself regarded with the 
closest attention by a fellow-travel- 
ler, who had the appearance of a 
workmen. He evidently had from 
the first a considerable distrust 
as to the reality of my visual weak- 
ness; but when he saw me after- 
wards actually take off the eye- 
glasses, and consult “ Bradshaw ” 
with the naked eye, he made up his 
mind that the case was one of clear 
imposture. Of this belief he said 
nothing just then, but hit upon 
a most ingenious mode of conveying 
a practical reproof. Taking out a 
stiff card and a sharp penknife, he 
cut out a clever imitation of the 
frame of a pair of gigantic “goggles,” 
such as are worn by the pantaloon 
or wizard ina pantomine. Balancing 
these upon his nose, he turned to 
me and asked “I say, mister, how 
do you think I look with these ere 
on?” I intimated that I did not 
consider they at all improved his 
appearance. “Then how do you 
think you look?” he retorted, 
pointing to the objectionable lenses. 
“ People as wants specs, wants em 
to read with—jest as my old father 
does—not to put on to quiz people 
or look a long way off. Nobody can 
see with spees, except it’s close,” he 
added, confidently, “for at a dis- 
tance, everything looks misty, like, 
through ‘em; unless they’re only 
plain window-glass, when of course 
you don’t want ’em at all.” 

I here ventured to explain that 
although there were doubtless many 


persons who wore eye-glasses, under 
the singular delusion that they were 
ornamental, there were others whose 
eyes were impaired in so peculiar a 
manner that artificial aid beeame 
necessary to distinguish distant— 
and not to magnify close—objects. 
The man shook his head in grave 
doubt, as much as to say it was 
all very well, but that argument 
wouldn’t go down with him, and 
immediately afterwards he turned 
to his wife and exclaimed, “ Hullo! 
why, if there ain’t our Jack !”’ point- 
ing to an object a long, long way 
off in a field, which, regarding with 
the naked eye, I had just coneluded 
to be either a horse or tall shrub. 

On another occasion I was 
stopped in the street by an indi- 
vidual having the aspect of a gipsy 
poacher, who, putting his finger so 
close to one of my eyes that it was 
lucky they were thus protected, in- 
formed me that the eye-glasses gave 
me “such a hidiotic appearance.” 
I was much gratified; it is so “ re- 
freshing”” to encounter one who 
honestly speaks out what he believes 
to be the truth—for truth is great 
and ought to prevail more frequently 
than it does. However, I told this 
candid person that very likely he 
was right, but with regard to. the 
“hidiotie appearance,” I, in that 
respect (though, I hoped, in no 
other) resembled himself. I then 
left him to his reflections, which, as 
he had certainly been visiting ceveral 
licensed victuallers, were probably 
rather confused. Ci te 

Another example of the oe 
incredulity < gpnll or ort- 
sightedness came within my expe- 
rienee during a long walk in the 
country, when I happened to have 
with me neither watch nor spec- 
tacles. I approached a church upon 
whose tower I could just discern a 
black clock with gilt hands and 
figures, but wishing for further in- 
formation I requested a certain 
tiller of the soil who chanced to be 
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near to inform me what was the 
time by that church cloek. 

“ Wha-at!” he exclaimed, with 
amazement, as he paused in his 
work ; “do you mean to say as you 
can’t tell the time?—and at your 
age too; well Iam blest! Why it’s 
twenty minutes past twelve, any 
fool can see that.” 

“Yes, but supposing I’m not 
one?’ I suggested. But my in- 
formant declined to entertain this 
possibility, and proceeded— 

“ Look here; you see them letters 
XII on the top? that stands for 
twelve. Well, when the short hand 
pints to twelve, and the long’un to 
four, it means that it is jest twenty 
minutes past; now the long’un’s 
a-moving on rapid, and when it gets 
to-——’ 

“ Just so,’ I interrupted, “ but 
unfortunately I’m not able to make 
out the figures from this distance.” 


“Well, but ain’t I telling you. 


how to make ’em out?” he asked. 
“ ]’m sure they’re near enough and 
big enough to see quite plain. I 
could make ’em out at twice as far, 
Icould. Well, I’ve heerd of grown- 
up people as can’t read and write, 
but the idea of a cove not bein’ 
able to tell the time, well, I am 
blest!” and be resumed his dig- 
ging. 

But it is not only among persons 
of this class that nearsightedness 
is apt to meet with such rebuffs, it 
is frequently the same with those 
who are better informed and ought 
to be more reflective. I ask my 
brothers in affliction how often they 
have mortally offended their ae~ 
quaintances by not taking notice 
of them in the street; how hard it 
has been in such cases to convince 
them that the oversight was not 
meant as such; and how awkward 
is the converse error of familiarly 
accosting one who appears a friend, 
but proves to be a stranger. 

Suppose yourself, O fellow suf- 
ferer, walking along a street in a 
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** genteel neighbourhood.” In the 
parlour window of a “desirable 
family residence” you see some- 
thing, which you believe to be 
either a human being, a pet-dog, or 
a case of stuffed birds. Naturally 
anxious to make sure which it is, 
you adjust your “ nose-pincher” 
over the bridge of that feature, 
level it at the object, and discern a 
lady of severe countenance, who, 
with a frown of indignation and a 
motion of the lips, which plainly 
says, “ What impertinence, to be 
sure!” dashes down the Venetian 
blinds in your face. It would be 
very difficult to convince her that 
you have been guilty of no studied 
rudeness, and that while you, at an 
enormous disadvantage, struggled 
with the task of finding out what 
you were looking at, she, with a 
power of vision about equal to what 
yours would be if assisted by a 
strong opera-glass, has been able 
almost to count “each particular 
hair” that time has left upon your 
eareworn brow. By-the-by, it is a 
remarkable circumstance that while 
looking out of a window and quiz- 
zing an entire population is con- 
sidered quite permissible, looking in 
at a window is always the height of 
impertinence. 

Such are some of the penalties 
perpetually incurred by those who 
are so ill-conditioned as not to pos- 
sess the orthodox eyesight of the 
majority, and the only way I can 
see to avoid such treatment when 
among strangers is to wear round 
the neck a certificate signed by 
some eminent oculist, and bearing 
im plain letters the words, “ war- 
RANTED OF DEFECTIVE VISION.” 

Again, the majority of people, 
being fortunately iron-nerved, can- 
not understand, and consequently 
have no sympathy—some even de- 
clare that they have “ no patience ” 
with those who are affected with 
weakness of nerves. If anything 
would prove the fact that mankind 
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is in general a biped favoured with 
a robust nervous system, it is the 
fondness shown by the populace in 
all lands and ages for Noise. Loud 
sounds, whether harmonious or dis- 
cordant, have ever been the favour- 
ite mode of expressing popular joy. 


The pealing of bells, the firing of 


cannon, the deafening shouts (the 
fact of their being “ deafening” is 
always considered particularly gra- 
tifying), and the bewildering babel 
of tongues, these are the approved 
signs of “the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number.” Now, to 
unfortunate persons like myself, 
troubled with a painful acuteness 
of hearing, such manifestations are 
simply torture, albeit none the less 
do 1 love to see my fellow-creatures 
enjoy themselves in the way that 
seemeth to them best. Fond as I 
am of music, I like it with as few 
discords as possible, and always at 
a somewhat subdued pitch. Not 
Mendelssohn, nor Verdi, nor 
Gounod could reconcile me to sit- 
ting next to a powerful orchestra, 
or being doomed to listen to a very 
powerful vocal solo at close quarters. 
I never can join in the encore inva- 
riably given to the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus ” at Exeter Hall. Magnifi- 
cent as it is, the combination of 
5,000 voices and a full band is to 
me overwhelming, though the dis- 
tance of a furlong or so lends en- 
chantment to the sound. How dif- 
ferent is this to the majority. How 
they will struggle for chairs as near 
as possible to the thunder of 
music’s artillery ; with what delight 
will a party of street boys throng 
round a band of itinerant instru- 
mentalists, placing their ears in 
closest proximity to the trombone, 
and drinking in the inspiration of 
the “spirit-stirring drum and the 
ear-piercing fife.” Do you not notice 
that at amateur concerts the per- 
former who carries away the most 
honours is not generally the best 
singer, but the loudest? There are 
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many persons gifted with a correct 
ear and a voice of sweetness, but 
with little power or vigour, without 
which the former qualifications go 
for nothing. 

It is, however, possible, with 
care, to avoid too close an acquaint- 
ance with loud oratorios, German 
bands, and stentorian vocalists ; but 
there are other afflictions, equally 
trying to the aural nerves, which 
are not so easily shunned by those 
who move about the world, in how- 
ever limited an orbit. For dis- 
cordant sounds there is no place to 
be compared with a railway-station. 
The shrieking and whistling of en- 
gines—always intensified by their 
invariable suddenness—are indeed 
hard to be borne by persons of a 
nervous temperament. Alighting 
at a station is a particularly trying 
time, and the climax of agony comes 
when the train is just moving on 
again. It always seems to me as 
if the driver waits till I am passing 
close by his engine; he catches my 
quivering eye, a demoniacal grin il- 
lumines his begrimed countenance, 
and he lets loose a sharp shrilk 
piercing note which almost drives 
me to distraction. By what magic 
has he singled me out ? has he, like 
the “ Ancient Mariner,” the power 
of identifying one who cannot 
choose but hear his discord, and be 
tortured therewith? Anyhow, he 
seems to enjoy it, another instance 
of the ruling passion of human 
nature—“ what is sport to you is 
death to me.” 

Attention has been frequently 
called of late to the habit of 
railway-porters banging carriage 
doors with unreasonable violence. 
Few persons, however, characterize 
it by a stronger term than “ annoy- 
ing ;” they do not take into account 
that to the weak-nerved it amounts 
to cruelty. They do not say how it 
thrills and agonizes every pulse and 
fibre of a frame not properly forti- 
fied by nature to resist it. The vote 
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of such a feeble minority might be 
worth canvassing to strengthen the 
majority who wish to petition 
against the annoyance, but intrin- 
sically, their opinions would scarcely 
be considered worth a hearing. 
“It’s very unpleasant, as well as 
irritating, this noise,” observed a 
sturdy railway traveller, who did 
not seem, however, in the least 
affected by it himself, “and is 
really enough to frighten people— 
especially women and children.” 
“Women and children, forsooth!” 
why, I hold it a matter of certainty 
that, in these days, when hysterics, 
fainting-fits, “ vapours,” and other 
“interesting” feminine ailments, 
have gone out of fashion, women, 
as a rule, possess much stronger 
nerves than men. Are they not 
able—we have it on the authority 
of fashionable magazines, comic 
papers, and other delineators of 
ball-room life—to dance all through 
the night, wearing out half-a-dozen 
partners, and yet remaining free 
from dizziness, and not having so 
much as a headache in the morning ? 
In yonder corner of the carriage 
sits a delicate little creature, who 
looks as if she would scream at the 
sight of a mouse, and come off 
second best in a combat with an 
able-bodied blue-bottle; yet, while 
they are banging the carriage-doors, 
and putting on the horrible “ break,” 
and giving fiendish shrieks from the 
whistle, she sits calmly close to it 
all and does not flinch, does not 
move so much as an eyelash, does 
not shake an earring one hairs- 
breadth out of the perpendicular. 
Meanwhile I, at the other end of 
the compartment, am being trans- 
formed for the time, into a martyr. 
I feel like a person seated ou an 
electric battery for the purpose of 
having all my teeth extracted at 
once; I start, clutch the car- 
riage-seat convulsively, and utter 
interjections which are not bless- 
ings, and which cause the attention 
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of several to be directed towards 
me, And of what nature is that 
attention? Does it betoken sym- 
pathy? never! An amused smile, 
a look of incredulous surprise, be- 
tokens either the natural impulse 
to derive amusement from another’s 
suffering, or disbelief in that suf- 
fering itself. At the best, a good- 
natured contempt ‘is all to be 
expected from those whose for- 
bearance, not pity, is desired. 

As for children, I believe they 
are born without nerves at all, or 
with that kind of nerve vulgarly 
described as “like a gridiron.” Is 
it not a recognized fact that the 
younger a child is, the more loud 
and discordant is the noise it de- 
lights in making? Do not little 
day-scholars love, beyond all music, 
the shriek of an upright pencil 
across a slate? Boys—especially 
street-boys —revel in harsh dis- 
cords; a long loud piercing deaf- 
ening shriek is the idea of supreme 
happiness, and to set a dog yelping 
is “a little holiday to them.” The 
Jew’s harp and the penny whistle 
afford them more pleasure than the 
most exquisitely refined, though 
subdued, melody. How often, to 
my cost, do I encounter practical 
evidences of their strength of 
nerves and my own weakness! 

I hope that the above remarks 
will be considered in nowise ego- 
tistical, since I speak not only for 
myself, but for all who are similarly 
afflicted. The confessions just ex- 
pressed are of too humiliating a 
nature to be made in aught but 
sincerity, and under the pressure 
of long-suffering forbearance. We 
may endure, but there comes a time 
when it is a positive necessity to 
speak out. O ye nervous sufferers, 
ye who know what it is to traverse 
the streets when the noise of traffic 
is an acute torture, when a splitting 
headache oppresses you, and is 
aggravated by every sound, and 
when the whole world seems com- 
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bined to torment you into a frenzy 
of morbid irritability, your sym- 
pathy I do not ask—I know I have 
it already, as you have mine. It is 


from you, ye robust majority, that 
I implore confidence and forbear- 
ance, confidence that the symptoms 
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which to you seem like affectation, 
are the genuine evidences of pain :— 
forbearance from your natural 
inclination to dwell upon their 
ludicrous side, and derive enjoy- 
ment from the distress of others. 


ON A BRIDGE. 


‘*Le monde recompense plus souvent les apparences du mérite que le mérite méme.”— 


LAROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Tuis grey old bridge shall be my seat, 
Up here I catch the silver tones 

Of maidens, who, on nimble feet, 
Pass and repass the stepping-stones. 


On nimble feet with merry din 
The blithesome party lightly trips; 
They laugh as some one tumbles in, 
They smile if any maiden slips! 


Awhile I watch them, musing thus— 
Damsels so light and nimble kneed 
May or may not be virtuous, 
We may not know, we little heed ! 


For Virtue, every one will own, 

In no way regulates the ease 
With which they move from stone to stone, 
And no amount of “‘ moral tone” 

Can compensate for feeble knees ! 


"Tis so, in traversing Life’s stream, 
Fair Virtue (much as noble birth) 

Is high in popular.esteem, 

But they alone are safe who deem 
That Waningss is moral worth! 


For while Propriety adjusts 

The stepping-stones our lives to guide, 
That man is but a fool who trusts 

To private creed for length of stride! 


They need be wary and discreet 
Who would escape repute of sin: 

Only the Clumsy wet their feet! 
Only the Clumsy tumble in 
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The Political Economy of Indian 
Famines. By Alfred Browne. Bom- 
bay, 1877.—Mr. Alfred Browne is 
one of the special correspondents 
of the Bombay Gazette, and as 
such has been employed by that 
journal on various missions through- 
out India, often difficult and dan- 
gerous in their nature, but all of 
which he has successfully accom- 
plished, and with the most satis- 
factory results. 

Being well versed in the language 
and habits of the people, his letters 
to the Gazette abound in curious, 
valuable, and original information, 
not gathered merely from books, 
or from hearsay, but the product 
of personal investigation. They 
have attracted considerable notice, 
and are now being republished at 
Bombay in a more permanent 
form; an English edition is also 
contemplated when the letters are 
completed. 

Mr. Browne’s first expedition was 
the Hadj, or pilgrimage to Mecca, 
in company with the great annual 
caravan, to visit the tomb of the 
prophet. 

This journey is always one of 
extreme danger, even to the believ- 
ing Moslems, but to a Christian 
and a European it is especially 
hazardous; and few are found 
brave enough to undertake its 
dangers and fatigue, and peril 
even of a violent death at the 
hands of excited fanatics. Indeed 
Mr. Browne is only the third 
European who has safely accom- 
plished the pilgrimage, and who 
can assume the title of Hadji, so 
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much venerated in the East, as a 
proof of his courage and endurance. 

The strange sights and scenes 
he witnessed, and the many perils 
he passed through while journey- 
ing with the mighty caravan, whose 
path is marked along that terrible 
desert by the bones of dead genera- 
tions of pilgrims, he described with 
great power in a series of letters to 
the Gazette; but they are soon to 
be rescued from that fugitive form, 
and will be republished shortly in 
a volume, with the addition of 
copious extracts from the author's 
note-book. 

The Hadj is esteemed so great 
an exploit, even by the Faithful, 
that on their safe return home they 
are reported to be quite unbearable 
to their friends from their evident 
assumption of superiority ; and 
they boast so mightily of what 
they have seen, done, and suffered, 
that the Arabs have a proverb : 
“Distrust thy neighbour if he has 
made a Hadj; but if he has made 
two, make haste to leave thy 
house.” 

The next mission entrusted to 
Mr. Browne as special correspon- 
dent of the Bombay Gazette, was a 
visit to the famine-struck districts 
of the Deccan, where he witnessed 
the agonies of a whole population 
dying of starvation and disease. 
But the harrowing details of these 
times are already familiar to Eu- 
rope. The object of his present 
essay is not to describe the ravages 
of famines, but to see how they can 
be averted. “ India,’ he says, “ is 
essentially the land of Famines, and 
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the now frequent recurrence of 
these terrible epochs are producing 
the most fatal and disastrous effects 
upon the helpless agricultural 
masses of the people.” Yet he 
considers that much might be done 
by vigorous measures of legislation 
to alleviate the evils produced by 
seasons of scarcity. The failure 
of the crops in India is generally 
caused by the not unfrequent failure 
of the water supply; and for this 
reason artificial irrigation was ex- 
tensively used in former times 
under the native princes, but most 
of these great and important works 
are now ruined and disused; and 
when an over-dry season comes, 
and the crop withers on the scorch- 
ing plains, the people are utterly 
helpless; they can only lie down 
and die. 

They have no _ resources, no 
manufactures, no commerce ; they 
live on from year to year with 
nothing in the world to look to for 
the support of themselves and their 
families, and for means to pay the 
landlord and the priest, except the 
crop which they cultivate. 

One seems to be reading a page 
from the history of Ireland in these 
descriptions ; the people live from 
hand to mouth, or in their own 
expressive phrase, “They eat the 
day’s work in the night ’—that is, 
they live on the gathered crop until 
the next is ready,as the Irishman 
lives through the winter upon his 
autumn store. Whatever money 
might be saved by the landlords and 
cultivators —and in good seasons 
they have large profits—is snatched 
from them by the rapacity of the 
priesthood, described by the author 
as ‘a greedy, gluttonous, idle, cun- 
ning race.” And he adds, “the 
typical Brahmin represents man in 
his lowest and most debased charac- 
ter, an effeminate, tyrannical, selfish, 
sensuous animal; wholly wrapt up 
in his own interests, and ready 
to sacrifice for his own indulgence 
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the prosperity of all over whom his 
malign influence extends. Max 
Miiller may talk of ‘learned Brah- 
mins,’ ‘ educated and enlightened,’ 
but if he could study the Brahmin 
as I have done, he would denounce 
him as the mo-t contemptible class 
of man existing.” 

Every domestic event—marriage, 
birth, burial—is made a pretext by 
the priests for extorting money 
from the people; and as the Brah- 
mins are prohibited from work by 
the laws of Caste, the landlords 
are obliged to support them and 


feed them at festivals whenever 
they appear amongst them, at 
a great and ruinous expense. 
Then, when all their hoarded 
savings are utterly exhausted, 
no resource is left to the 


landholders but to apply to the 
money-lender; until finally, be- 
tween the priest and the usurer, 
the ruin of the people is com- 
pleted Mr. Browne suggests 
several remedial measures, amongst 
them, an extended system of arti- 
ficial irrigation, laws against usury, 
limiting the interest required to 
six per cent. in place of twenty 
or twenty-five per cent., which is 
now often extracted from the land- 
holders; an organized system of 
Governmental aid, of which he 
devised an original plan, since 
adopted with some modifications 
by Government; and above all, 
he advocates light, knowledge, and 
education for the people. A great 
deal has been done in India for 
the higher classes of natives by 
means of schools and colleges, 
but the agricultural classes have 
been entirely neglected ; and from 
the want of technical education 
the peasant is utterly unable to 
utilize the treasures that lie ready 
to his hand, and he thus remains 
without hope of progress or im- 
provement, from the density of 
his ignorance. 

If the Brahmin race could also 
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be wholly extirpated there would 
be a good chance of lifting the 
Hindu population from their pre- 
sent degraded condition of ignor- 
ance and abject servitude; but, 
in a country so steeped in preju- 
dice and superstition as India, 
years and centuries may elapse 
before the world can hope to see 
Christianity, education, and en- 
lightenment triumph over the 
debasing influences of an impure 
religion and a fanatical priest- 
hood. 

The author is at present en- 
gaged in visiting the North-West 
Provinces of India, as “‘ Frontier 
Correspondent.” Amongst many 
evils that came under his notice 
in that quarter, he especially de- 
nounces the condition of the Pun- 
jaub Northern State Railway as 
“a striking memorial of the 
mismanagement usual in India.” 
On this subject he remarks: “ The 
miserable little tin-pot engine and 
the diminutive carriages of this 
narrow-gauge line form a cutting 
sarcasm on the wisdom of Govern- 
ment. The loss of time, and the 
inconvenience of transferring a 
large party of soldiers from the 
broad-gauge carriages of Scinde 
and Delhi to these bandboxes 
would be immense; and it has 
been calculated that under present 
circumstances the Company would 
require two days to forward a single 
regiment without baggage.” 

Everything connected with India 
is now of special interest to the 
nation, and these observations 
respecting the very imperfect con- 
dition of so imp rtant a railway 
ought to meet immediate attention 
from the authorities. “The due 
defence of the frontier line of the 
English Empire in India,” Mr. 
Browne adds, ‘is a matter of vital 
importance, with neighbours like 
the Afghans and the surrounding 
nations, who are to a man hostile 
to England, unless when their own 
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interests can be advanced; and 
powerful as England is, one un- 
educated, superstitious, unknown 
native can do more to set the pas- 
sions of the people in flames and 
the springs of revolution in motion, 
than we, with all our wit and 
learning, could do to stop them. 
India is ours so long as we pile up 
infantry and cavalry, but our 
Indian Empire will once more, 
perhaps, have need to assert itself 
by other means than the distribu- 
tion of medals and a flood of 
titles,” 

These remarks are full of signi- 
ficance, for we may be certain that 
the author does not speak without 
accurate and personal knowledge 
of the condition cf the people and 
of the state of feeling amongst the 
native population towards English 
rule in India. 


History of Philosophy from 
Thales to the present time. By Dr. 
¥. Ueberweg. Translated from the 
fourth German edition by G.S. 
Morris, A.M. Two vols. Hodder 
and Stoughton: London, 1877.— 
The old saying, that history is 
philosophy teaching by example, 
applies with special force to that 
kind of history which occupies Dr. 
Ueberweg’s pages. If valuable 
philosophical instruction is deriv- 
able from the record of the ordinary 
life of men, much more may be 
gained from the account of the great 
thinkers and their various systems 
of thought that have appeared in 
the world, and commanded the 
attention of mankind. By study- 
ing them we may become acquainted 
with the matured and elaborated 
reflections of the greatest minds on 
subjects of the highest interest. 
Even their failures are not without 
useful lessons. We may learn from 
them what problems may be reason- 
ably abandoned as insoluble, and 
what solutions of others are unten- 
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able. It is no slight advantage to be 
thus prevented from wasting time 
and effort on fruitless tasks and er- 
roneous methods. But beyond this 
negative advantage afforded by the 
history of philosophy, there is great 
coe gain to be derived from 

nowing the conclusions at which 
previous investigators have arrived, 
and the various considerations by 
which they were led to them, just as 
an artist reaps much benefit from the 
contemplation of the productions of 
other artists, noting the means 
they adopted to overcome diffi- 
culties, and how far they were 
successful. 

Dr. Ueberweg’s work is entitled 
“A Sketch of the History of 
Philosophy,” and such it is, but a 
good deal more besides. The out- 
line of the history in large type 
occupies a very small proportion 
of the whole. A page or half a 
page of outline is followed by many 
pages of detail in smaller type, and 
bibliographical information in still 
smaller aud closer print. There 
are thus three distinct elements 
instead of one homogeneous sub- 
stance worked up into a readable 
form, which, thougha trifling matter 
for earnest students, must prove a 
stumbling-block to many readers. 
There is necessarily some repetition 
in the smaller type of what bas 
been already said in the largest, 
which is a disadvantage. On the 
other hand the copious information 
about works of philosophers and 
their commentators is of great 
value as a guide to research—in 
fact, this may almost be pronounced 
the chief merit of the work. At 
the same time the skill with which 
the various systems of philosophy 
are distinctly and accurately 
described by a few characteristic 
touches in the outline part deserves 
recognition, as also the strict im- 
partiality and sober judgment 
which are everywhere perceptible 
in these pages. There is a delight- 
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ful freedom from narrow-minded 
bigotry and heated partisanship on 
one side or the other. Whatever 
the ‘author’s philosophical and 
religious creed may have been, it is 
not obtruded upon the reader's atten- 
tion; or, indeed, easy to discover 
here. His object was not to sup- 
port or overthrow any theory, but 
simply to give a faithful account of 
the heroes, the struggles, the 
victories, and the defeats that have 
marked the course of human 
thought from the time of Thales to 
the present day. In this respect 
his work contrasts favourably with 
Mr. Lewes’s, which he himself says 
was “written with the avowed 
wpe of dissuading the youth of 

ngland from wasting energy on in- 
soluble problems, and relying on a 
false method. With this object of 
turning the mind from metaphysics 
to positive philosophy, it employed 
history as an instrument of criticism 
to disclose the successive failures of 
successive schools.” In plain 
English, Mr. Lewes set out with the 
firm persuasion that all philoso- 
phers before Comte were completely 
wrong both in aim and method, and 
—as he naively confesses—he “ em- 
ployed history a- an instrument” 
to establish his pet theory, which, 
strange to say, he bas since seen 
reasons to modify very materially, 
if not altogether abandon. History 
employed as a means of propping 
uppreconceived assumptions labours 
under the disadvantage of being per- 
verted from its proper purpose, and 
consequently deprived in some 
measure of its utility. 

In true German fashion Dr. 
Ueberweg begins by first defining 
philosophy and then history. ‘ Phi- 
losophy,” be says, “as a conception 
historically, is an advance upon, as 
it is an outgrowth from, the con- 
ception of mental development in 
general and that of scientific culture 
in particular.” To an ordinary 
English reader such an opening 
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sentence as this is the reverse of 
encouraging and attractive, and we 
can easily imagine it may lead not 
a few to close the volume in despair, 
without attempting to read further. 
The definition of history is not much 
better. “ History in the objective 
sense is the process by which nature 
and spirit are developed. History 
in the subjective sense is the inves- 
tigation and siatement of this 
objective development.” If the 
object of definition be to envelop 
the thing defined in obscurity, this 
multiplication and mystification of 
meanings is well adapted for the 
purpose. If on the contrary it is 
intended to convey a distinct and 
precise notion of what might other- 
wise be imperfectly apprehended, it 
is bard to see what useful purpose 
is served by employing in the defi- 
nition words which are themselves 
even more in need of definition 
than those they are used to 
define. 

In treating of ancient philosophy 
Dr. Ueberweg confines himself 
almost exclusively to that of the 
Greeks, the nations of the north 
were, he says, too deficient in cul- 
ture to have any philosophy, the 
Romans too practical and political 
in their character and habits to do 
much more thancopy the philosophy, 
as they did the poetry, general 
literature, and art of Greece. The 
Orientals, on the other hand, while 
possessing in an eminent degree a 
strong taste for speculation, and 
elements of higher culture, were 
wanting in the energy of character 
and powerful grasp of mind essen- 
tial to the formation of systems of 
philosophy. ‘The so-called philo- 
sophy of the Orientals lacks in the 
tendency to strict demonstration, 
and hence in scientific character. 
Whatever philosophical elements 
are discoverable among them are so 
blended with religious notions, that 
a separate exposition is scarcely 
possible. Besides, even after the 
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meritorious investigations of modern 
times, our knowledge of Oriental 
thought remains far too incomplete 
and uncertain for a connected and 
authentic presentation.” There is 
good reason in this for Dr. Ueber- 
weg’s omission of Hindoo and 
Chinese philosophy. The only 
wonder is, that, after acknowledg- 
ing the difficulty of discriminating 
between philosophy and theology 
in the patristic and scholastic 
periods, he should have thought it 
advisable to devote nearly half the 
first volume to the description and 
discussion of systems in which, as 
he says, philosophy plays quite a 
subordinate part, and is in fact 
merged in theology. He has thus 
rendered his work still more un- 
wieldy than was necessary, without 
adding much to its utility for 
students of philosophy. 

In reference to Socrates Dr. Ue- 
berweg writes with a philosophic 
calmness amounting to coldness 
beyond what truthful history de- 
mands, but shows no disposition to 
depreciate his merits as a philoso- 
pher. He points out the ascription 
to him by Aristotle of the method 
of induction and definition, also 
“his logically rigorous reflection 
upon moral questions, his combina- 
tion of thespiritof research with that 
of doubt, and his dialectical method 
of demolishing seeming, and con- 
ducting to true knowledge.”’ Plato 
and Aristotle naturally occupy much 
larger space, their lives, works and 
doctrines being discussed at great 
but not at all excessive length, and 
with much ability and learning. 
Dr. Ueberweg shows not only a 
sound knowledge of the writings of 
these two leading ancient philoso- 
phers, but also an extensive acquain- 
tance with the vast mass of literature 
in various ages and languages to 
which they have given rise, for 
consulting which he furnishes the 
student with ample directions. 
Dividing Plato’s philosophy into 
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ethics, physics, and dialectics, he 
gives a clear delineation of each 
division, with references to Plato’s 
writings by way of confirmation 
and illustration. He also discusses 
fully the genuineness and dates of 
works ascribed to Plato. The meta- 
physics, natural philosophy, logic, 
ethics, politics, and wsthetics of 
Aristotle are treated with the same 
comprehensiveness and thorough- 
ness. In the case of these two philo- 
sophers, as of all others, Dr. Ueber- 
weg gives comparatively little atten- 
tion to the men, confining himself 
chiefly to a description of their 
philosophy. 

Dr. Ueberweg dates the com- 
mencement of modern philosophy— 
the chief distinction of which is its 
emancipation from subserviency to 
theology—from the revival of clas- 
sical learning in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when men _ be- 
came dissatisfied with the scholastic 
version of Aristotelian philosophy, 
consulted the original writings of 
Aristotle and Plato, and entered 
upon an independent investigation 
of nature and mind. That this 
could not be carried on without 
peril, even at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, was but 
too plainly proved by the sad fate of 
Giordano Bruno, who, after having 
been for upwards of seven years im- 
prisoned by the Inquisition, was, 
according to the customary infernal 
form of speech, “delivered to the 
secular authorities, with the request 
that they would punish him as 
mildly as possible and without ef- 
fusion of blood ”’—in other words 
condemned to be burnt to death, 
because he was too honest to make 
a false profession of belief. It is 
remarkable that even the mild and 
learned Melancthon, instead of de- 
nouncing Calvin’s burning of Ser- 
vetus, declared it to be a “pious and 
memorable example for all pos- 
terity.” 

Dr. Ueberweg’s estimate of 


Bacon’s philosophy is discriminat- 
ing and just. After sketching its 
main features, he says: “The de- 
velopment by Bacon in detail of 
the principles of his method, though 
containing some important merits, 
was in many respects a failure ; and 
his attempts, by personal investiga- 
tion to apply in practice the method 
for which he had found the most 
general philosophical expression, 
were rude, and not to be com- 
pared with the achievements of 
earlier and contemporaneous inves- 
tigators of nature.” 

Spinoza also—who has exercised 
so important an influence over the 
course of modern speculation, par- 
ticularly in connection with 
theology, and the two hundredth 
anniversary of whose death has 
lately been celebrated by the erec- 
tion of a statue in his honour at 
Amsterdam—meets with masterly 
treatment at Dr. Ueberweg’s hands. 
The illusory character of the mathe- 
matical form into which he chose 
to put some of his works is ably 
and effectively exposed. Dr. Ue- 
berweg, not without reason, styles 
Leibnitz “the founder of the Ger- 
man philosophy of the eighteenth 
century,” and classes him, with 
Descartes and Spinoza, among dog- 
matic philosophers, who have “an 
immediate faith in the power of hu- 
man thought to transcend, by the 
aid of perfect clearness and distinct- 
ness in its ideas, the limits of expe- 
rience and attain to truth.” The 
essential character of Leibnitz’s 
system is faithfully pourtrayed in 
a sentence ortwo. “The philoso- 
phical system of Leibnitz is founded 
on the fundamental belief that the 
theologico-teleogical, and physico- 
mechanical conceptions of the world 
should not exclude each other, but 
should be in all cases united. The 
particular phenomena of nature can 
and must be mechanically explained, 
but we should not, at the same time, 
be unmindful of their design, which 
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Providence is able to accomplish by 
the very use of nechanical means; 
the principles of physics and me- 
chanics themselves depend on the 
direction of a Supreme Intelligence, 
and can only be explained when we 
take into consideration this Intelli- 
gence; the true principles of 
physics must be deduced from the 
divine perfections ; thus must piety 
be combined with reason.” The 
relations of Leibnitz to other philo- 
sophers, and particularly his dispute 
with Newton as to the priority in 
the invention of fluxions or the dif- 
ferential calculus, are fully dis- 
cussed with great clearness and 
fairness, 

Kant naturally occupies a most 
prominent position in Dr. Ueber- 
weg's work, a greater number of 
pages being allotted to him than to 
any other philosopher. He is re- 
garded as the introducer of the third 
or most recent period of modern 
philosophy. We have a detailed 


analysis of Kant’s works, and an 
account of the labours of his follow- 
ers and opponents. Those who wish 
to become acquainted with the 
Kantian philosophy ard its off-shoots 
may here find guidance and assist- 


ance of great value. The author’s 
explanation is very clear aud satis- 
factory, considering the abstruseness 
and subtlety of the subject-matter 
with which he has to deal. Without 
some such preparatory exposition 
an English reader, unaccustomed to 
German habits of thought and ex- 
pression, must encounter great, if 
not overwhelming, difficulties in the 
study of this school of philosophers, 
who are the most important of 
modern times. Dr. Ueberweg seems 
to have thought scarcely any others 
of any importance, for he says very 
little of French phitosophers, and 
altogether ignores those of England, 
Scotland, America, and Italy. A 
succinct but masterly outline of 
Comte’s philosophy is taken from 
Janet, and the reader is referred to 
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Harriet Martineau's English tran:- 
lation, while no mention is made of 
the complete and only adequate 
translation of Messrs. Bridges, 
Beesly, and Congreve. 

To supply Dr. Ueberweg’s defi- 
ciency of consideration for other than 
German philosophers in the most re- 
cent period, Dr. Porter bas prepared 
an appendix on English, Scotch, 
and American philosophers, and Dr. 
Botta a more satisfactory one ou 
Italian. For some reason which we 
cannot understand, Dr. Porter has 
chosen to go back to writers before 
Locke, thus traversing the same 
ground as Ueberweg, and provoking 
a comparison by no means advanta- 
geous to himself, as well as need- 
lessly increasing the bulk of a work 
already too bulky, which he still 
further increases by including in 
his appendix a great number of 
obscure works that do not properly 
belong to the histery of philosophy. 
Instead of confining himself to 
purely philosophical books, he takes 
account of all works—not excluding 
political tracts, sermons, ethical 
essays, and even theological treatises 
and poems—in which the principles 
of philosophy are involved. The 
information he gives is often of little 
value. Whole pages are filled with 
nothing but the bare titles of works 
not worth mention even in a history 
of literature, still less a history of 
philosophy. Few students of philo- 
sophy will care to know that ‘ Mrs. 
Catherine Cockburn, born Trotter, 
1679-1749, was another zealous de- 
fender of Locke. Her works were 
collected and published in two 
volumes, London, 1751. They are 
theological, moral, dramatic, and 
poetical.” We are also told that she 
“agrees with Dr. Samuel Clarke in 
her ethical views ’’—a circumstance 
by which no doubt the learned 
and acute metaphysician felt highly 
honoured. 

The translation—as may be 
gathered from the first sentence 
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quoted above —is not always so 
smooth and clear as could be wished. 
It has not the merit of reading like 
an original work, but is too strongly 
marked with German characteris- 
tics. There are not many English 
readers who can at once grasp the 
full meaning of such a sentence as 
this: “ Essence is sublated being, or 
being mediated with itself, reflected 
into itself by negation.” The trans- 
lator has rendered the work more 
uninviting than was necessary by 
the use of such un-English words 
as “parenetic,” “exegete,”’ “norm,” 
“cognize,” “apodictical,” and others. 
We do not understand why Dante’s 
Divina Commedia should be styled 
a “daring poem on the Last Judg- 
ment.” 





Ought Protestant Christians to 
circulate Romish versions of the 
Word of God ?—First Prize Essay. 
By Rev. Brewin Grant, B.A., 
Office of the Trinitarian Bible 
Society. 

Much Ado about Nothing would 
be not a bad title for this pam- 
phleteering essay, which is nothing 
more nor less than a weapon of 
petty warfare heavily charged with 
that explosive material so well 
known under the name of the 
odium theologicum. It seems some 
members of, the Trinitarian Bible 
Society—which originated in a se- 
cession from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, on the 
ground of its not being suflici- 
ently exclusive—are much dis- 
turbed in their minds to know that 
the rival society occasionally circu- 
lates translations of the Vulgate 
in Roman Catholic countries and 
districts where Protestant versions 
would meet with little favour and 
few readers. To put a stop to this 
crying abomination the Committee 
of the Trinitarian Bible Society 
offered four prizes of £200, £100, 
£50, and £25 each for the four best 


essays “On the Origin, Growth, 
and Effects of the Circulation of 
Romish and other corrupted ver- 
sions of the Holy Scriptures in 
foreign countries by a large section 
of Protestant Christians; and on 
the best means of putting an end to 
this pernicious practice.” A hun- 
dred and one essays were sent in, 
and Mr. Grant’s, which is here 
published, was, “after a lengthened, 
patient, and careful investigation,” 
pronounced worthy of the first 
prize. We have no reason or wish 
to dispute for a moment the justice 
of the award. All we have to say 
is, that, if the other hundred 
essays were inferior to this, w 
think the adjudicators are better 
entitled to the prizes than thie 
authors, for the drudgery they have 
undergone in reading such worti- 
less productions. 

It strikes us as rather strange, 
to say the least, that the committe: 
of a society, whose professed objec! 
is to promote the circulation of tix 
Bible, should devote so large a suin 
to a mere party attack upon anothe: 
society. We must in charity sup. 
pose that, though the expense 0! 
these prizes and of publishing tl: 
essays is incurred in the rame © 
the committee, it is not charge 
upon the funds of the societ) 
which were subscribed for a ver) 
different purpose, but is borne by 
some private persons of stro: 
Protestant prejudices. In that cas 
we can only regret that som: 
better use could not be made of t! 
money. Are there no hungry | 
feed, no widows and orphans i 
want, no infirm and destitute t 
relieve ? 

When we come to examine M: 
Grant’s essay we look in vain f 
any satisfactory discussion of t!) 
subject appointed. Next to nothin; 
is said about “the origin, growt!) 
and effects” of the unpardonab 
crime of which the British an 
Foreign Bible Society is guilty, au 
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not a word, so far as we can see, 
“‘on the best means of putting an 
end to this pernicious practice.” 
Instead of a clear and connected 
account of these things, we have a 
rambling, confused jumble of topics, 
consisting for the most part of a 
running fire of comments—with a 
plentiful use of italics—on a De- 
fence recently issued by the Bible 
Society in vindication of their 
conduct, which, Mr. Grant plainly 
insinuates, contains “ subterfuges 
rather than clear defences.” In 
fact, the sole object of the writer 
throughout seems to be to injure 
the Society in the estimation of the 
public—at any rate, that is the 
main drift of his- incoherent 
chapters. Yet the committee of 
the Trinitarian Bible Society do not 
scruple to express a confident hope 
that the essay will be favoured 
“with God’s blessing!”” It reminds 
us of nothing so much as Shak- 
speare’s comparison of life to “a tale 
toid by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” 

Mr. Grant is not a correct 
writer. He says :—‘ Whether, 
after twenty years’ consideration 
the Defence now published is satis— 
factory, is discussed in the following 
pages.” Of course he means, 
“whether the Defence now pub- 
lished after twenty years’ consider- 
ation is satisfactory,” &. He 
also speaks of Macaulay’s “ Lite- 
rature of Europe,” by mistake for 
Hallam’s. 


Transcriptions from Italian His- 
tory and Romance, Part I. By 
Mrs. St. John-Brenon. Dublin: 
W. Me Gee. London: Siwpkin 
and Co.—We cannot but think 
Mrs. St. John-Brenon has made a 
mistake in issuing a publication, 
the first part of which, in the form 
of a small pamphlet, is anyth.ng 
but desirable reading. Sensational 
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stories with their exciting horrors 
and crimes have been so strongly 
and so justly denounced, that even 
Miss Braddon has felt it necessary, 
or thought it expedient, to change 
her manner, and we fondly hoped 
the evil was dying out. Yet here we 
have two tales and the commence- 
ment of a third, all stained with 
crimes of the deepest dye, and 
highly seasoned with melodramatic 
details which serve only to gratify 
and foster an unhealthy taste. 

In the first, called “The Tragedy 
and Prussede,” a seduced girl, after 
being forsaken by the seducer, is 
married to an old marquis,a widower 
with four grown-up sons, who, ob- 
taining an interview with her on 
a of paying their respects to 

er, simultaneously shoot her dead 
with pistols. The second, entitled 
“The Duchess of San Giuliano,’’ 
which occupies three-fourths of the 
pamphlet, is a more tangled web of 
wickedness, composed of the adul- 
tery of a husband, followed by fierce 
and foul revenge on the part of the 
wife, who brutally murdered her 
hated rival, and sent her head in 
the disguise of a present to her 
husband, and for fifty-four years 
afterwards daily went to church to 
do penance for her crime, accom- 
= by the man who had been 
er chief assistant, the other party 
to the plot having been executed 
after making a full confession of 
the whole transaction. How it 
happened that the two more guilty 
accomplices escaped punishment 
after this revelation, or how much 
of the story is “ Italian History,” 
and how much “ Romance,” we are 
left to guess; but be the propor- 
tions of these two ingredients what 
they may, the compound is far from 
edifying. Only a page and a half 
of the third story styled “ Bianca 
Capello, Grand Duchess of Tus- 
cany,” is given; yet in this short 
space we meet with an illicit in- 
trigue, followed by elopement and 
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a marriage originating in sordid 
motives on both sides. 

It is to be hoped Mrs. St. John- 
Brenon will, on futther considera- 
tion, either discontinue the work or 
alter its character. She writes with 
some power, though not always 
correctly. Thus, speaking in the 
past tense, she says, “ber heart 
Jorebode ill,” instead of “ fore- 
boded.” 


IToho and Haha, and their Adven- 
tures Narrated and Illustrated. By 
Sabilla Novello. London: Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler. — In our last 
October wumber we had the plea- 
sure of speaking favourably, with 
some slight reservation, of Miss No- 
vello’s “ Bluebeard’s Widow and her 
Sister Ann.” Her present work—so 
far as the letterpress is concerned— 
appears {o us still more successful. 
It is less open to the objection of 
containing words beyond an ordi- 
nary child’s comprehension, while 
it has more unity and completeness 
as a story. The incidents are 
more exciting, the characters more 
strongly marked, the humour is 
more dramatic, and the practical 
instruction more prominent, though 
still gently insinuated rather than 
forcibly obtruded upon the reader’s 
attention. The quiet, yet effective, 
way in which pretentious priggish- 
ness is put down, and unassuming 
good sense recommended, is admir- 
able. Of course the adventures 
are of a romantic cast, but they are 
so deeply imbued with the senti- 
ment and language of ordinary life 
as not to be beyond the range of 
sympathy. The hero and heroine 
being themselves children naturally 
excite more interest in children 
than grown up people could. On 
the whole, we consider this story 
admirably adapted to interest, 
amuse, and instruct young people. 
While it abundantly ministers to 
their love of the marvellous and 
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delight in fun, the healthy tone and 
sound sense by which it is pervaded 
cannot fail to steal insensibly into 
their minds. 

We regret it is not in our power 
to express equal satisfaction with 
the illustrations, which, though not 
without grotesque humour in design, 
are too imperfectly executed to be 
effectively comic. As in the former 


work, the figure drawing is far from 
correct, some of the heads being 
altogether out of proportion with 
the rest of the body, and the whole 
deficient in artistic handling. 


Saint Christopher, with Psalm 
and Song. By M. Baxter. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton.—Mr. Bax- 
ter’s Saint Christopher wants the 
ease, life, and ballad. like simplicity 
with which Mr. Doherty tells the 
story in his “ Legends and Poems,” 
of which we gave a favourableaccount 
last month. The remainder of the 
present volume consists of two or 
three pieces in versified dialogue, a 
few metrical versions of Psalms, 
and a number of hymns, nearly all 
of which are simply prayers in verse. 
We quote the last verse of the 
Easter hymn :— 


“ Come gracious Gardener, to-day, 
By tear-blind Marys ever seen ; 
Both we and our beloved, say, 
Shall wake within a garden 
green.” 


Even with the aid of the peculiar 
punctuation we cannot quite see 
the meaning of this, still less do we 
perceive its beauty or fitness. 

Mr. Baxter puts the accent on 
the second syllable of Emmaus in- 
stead of the first. This is a venial 
error, but his accentuation of the 
first syllable in oasis is an unpar- 
donable blunder. The publication 
of so feeble and common-place a 
production is another blunder, and 
not at all improved by the affected 
title. 








